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The Heat Test for Car Wheels. 





ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 30, 1896. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The discussion now going on concerning heat tests for 
chilled iron car wheels is certain to be productive of good 
in that it will call the attention of many railroad 
mechanical officers and wheel makers to the importance 
of securing a wheel mixture that when used will pro- 
duce wheels that will pass some final heat test, as well 
as the drop, chiil and other tests. 

It is wise, however, when investigating a complicated 
matter, such as this one of wheel mixtures, to bear in 
mind that there are many sides to the question and that 
it will not do to follow one line of investigation without 
considering what effect changes, which may be sug- 
gested as the result of such investigation, will have upon 
other equally essential qualities of the product. 

It is admissible to assume that, to obtain uniform 
wheel mixtures, continuous chemical analyses similar 
to those made for the regulation of the products of blast 
furnaces, Bessemer and open-hearth steel mills, etc., will 
be found to be an absolute necessity. Such being the 
case, it will cost no more to use the results of these 
analyses to regulate results in other directions and ob- 
tain a better, all-round wheel. 

We know that the presence of sulphur, phosphorus, 
silicon, manganese, carbon, etc., in different percentages 
produces red and cold shortness and affects the toughness, 
hardness and brittleness, strength, ete., of ironand steel, 
It is very probable that these ingredients have consider- 
able influence on the failure of wheels by shelling out 
from sliding, to which cause a very large proportion of 
chilled wheel failures are due, especially on mountain 
railroads. Of course no one supposes that the wheels will 
not flatten if slid, but examination of large numbers of 
scrap wheels shows that there are numbers of wheels both 
of old\and recent make that have been slid flat and not 
shelled or distintegrated by the intense local heat 
at the point of sliding, and large numbers of 
others that have shelled out as the result of small slid 
places say 14 in. or more in diameter. This would indi- 
cate that certain mixtures will stand the intense local 
heating caused by sliding and yet not disintegrate so 
that subsequent rolling or pounding will break out the 
iron into shelled spots while other mixtures which make 
strong, good wheels,with deep chills and good fractures, 
seem to fail by shelling out at every small slid place. It 
may be that wheels that will stand a heat test such as 
the Altooua or Sacramento tests without cracking will 
also stand sliding without shelling out, but it may be 
the contrary, and the best mixture to prevent cracking 
from overheating due to brakes may be the worst for 
shelling out. 

It looks as if it would be very interesting to take bor- 
ings from near the rims of a large number of wheeis 
that have slid and not shelled and from others that have 
slid and shelled, analyze these and compare these analy- 
ses by averages with the analyses of the irons that for a 
given pattern of wheel will stand the beat test best. We 
should be much nearer to knowing how to make perfect 
chilled wheels if this were done, and should there prove 
to be any relationship between the presence of some in- 
gredient in certain proportion and the tendency to shell 
out after sliding, a great saving to railroad companies 
can be effected and the chilled wheel manufacture 
brought down to as scientific a process as making rails 
or boiler steel. R. P, C. SANDERSON, 


The Elevation of Rails on Curves. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 30, 1896. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I have followed with considerable interest the discus- 
sion in your paper about the recommendation of the 
Roadmasters’ Association in regard to curve elevation 
and the comments thereon by Professor Allen. It brings 
to mind the full consideration given to that question on 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road in 1879-80. 

The crookedness of the eastern part of that line, and 
the discomfort caused to passengers by the bad-riding 
curves, led to a very thorough investigation of the 
whole subject, which resulted in the use of spirals on all 
curves of three degrees or over, and a good deal of care 
and attention to the subject of elevation. 

One of the greatest troubles we experienced was secur- 
ing proper practice as to elevation of curveson the part of 
section foremen. Weearly found thatit wasa subject 
that could not be left to the Roadmasters’ or section 
foremen themselves, and therefore the elevation of every 
curve was determined in the office after careful con- 
sideration of the local conditions. In order to prevent 
misunderstandings on the part of section foremen, 
stakes were placed at each curve, showing the elevation. 
Where spirals were used the stake at the point of curve 
was marked “ Elevation, 0”; at the end of the spiral 
where the regular curve commenced, another stake was 
placed with the full elevation marked on it; where 
curves were compounded the change of the elevation 
was again indicated by a stake. The instructions were 
to gradually increase the elevation from the point of 
the spiral to the commencement of the regular curve. 

On double-track portions of the line the elevation of 
the up-grade curve was reduced according to the grade, 
being in some cases not over half the elevation of the 
curve on the opposite track. This produced most ex- 
cellent results, and of course reduced the resistance of 
freight trains without in any way interfering with the 
easy riding of passenger trains on the ascending grades. 

Another point that soon developed was the import- 
ance of running inthe grades before ballasting, and 
bringing the track to some uniformity in this respect. 
The undulations inthe grade on curves were as much 
the cause of had riding as improper elevation. In prac- 
tice we found that where the required elevation ex- 
ceeded six inches it was wise to reduce the speed of 
trains rather than increase the elevation. 

Our experience did not indicate that high elevation 
was at all necessary. Uniform elevation, with the 
curves properly runin bya transit, with spiral ends, 
and with the profile properly adjusted, gave most ex- 
cellent results with an elevation of 1 in. per degree 
up to4 deg., 484 in. for5 deg., 51¢ in. for6 deg., and 6 
in. for 7 deg. for descending grades. These made ex- 
cellent riding curves, with engineers properly trained 
in the use of the air-brake on curves. 

I certainly do not agree with some of your corre- 
spondents who seem to think that a uniform speed is 
maintained by passenger runners. A first-class passen- 
ger engineer should be able to handie his train so as to 
make the maximum speed required and at the sametime 
run curves with ease and comfort to passengers. A little 
air applied to the train to steady it will always prevent 
disagreeable jars that are experienced on entering sharp 
curves and hard riding through them. 

On high-speed lines like the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, between New York and Washington, 
exceptional elevations are probably required, as maxi- 
mum speed must be maintained on all ordinary curves, 
but for lines where the schedule time of passenger trains 
does not average over 35 to 40 miles an hour, the eleva- 
tions above referred to proved ample in practice. 

The widening of gage on curves of over four degrees 
should not be overlooked, and in the cases above men- 
tioned proved very satisfactory, especially in resistance 
of freight trains and the wear of the outer rail. 

PAN HANDLE. 





STAMFORD, Conn., Oct. 12. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Will not a train at a speed of 40 miles go faster 
around a one-degree curve than aten? Yet, according 
to the table of the Roadmasters’ Committee, the former 
curve will have but 1 in. elevation, while the latter re- 
ceives 10. This is owing to the numerator of the formula 
remaining constant for a given velocity, while the de- 
nominator uniformly decreases with the constantly in- 
creasing curvature; the result being that the quotient 
will increase proportionally for every higher degree. 
Theoretically this is correct, but not practically. 

A train running at its scheduled speed on a tangent 
goes on a eurve of light degree; the speed, owing to 
resistance offered, is decreased, but not perceptibly. 
Further on a heavy curve is met with, and in rounding 
this the decrease is noticeable. Primarily this is due to 
the shortening of the radius of the curve. An engineer 
never gives the locomotive more steam in rounding a 
curve than he is using on the tangents; if anything it is 
lessened. 

Taking into consideration this lessened speed, to prop- 
erly obtain the elevation of a curve, it will be necessary 
to determine a co-efficient which will express it. This 
co-efficient should be incorporated into the formula. 
Then when this is applied in determining elevations, re- 
sults will be obtained which are decreasing as the curv- 
ature increases. 

Mr. F. S. Curtis, Chief Engineer of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has devised a table of eleva- 
tions from practical experiments, which give excellent 





results. The table is here given for speeds of 40 and 50 
miles per hour. 
Elevation of Outer Rail in Inches and Fractions. 


Degree of curve. 40 —_ hour. 50 miles hour. 
1 


Deg a nches. Inches, 
O- i 1 
1 134 
1 15 1 1% 2 
1 30 254 
t 45 214 26 
2 00 384 254 
2 15 254 3 
2 30 2% 3% 
2 45 3 334 
3 00 3% 35g 
3 15 334 3% 
3 30 35g 4 
3 45 3% 4% 
4 00 4 4lo 
5 00 1% 53g 
6 00 556 646 
7 00 6% 7 
8 00 73% 7% 


The writer has deduced a formula from this, which 
varies at the greatest about one-quarter of an inch from 
the elevations given in the table. Its use is recom- 
mended for speeds of 30 miles per hour or over, It is as 
follows: 

(Degree of curve)— 1¢ + 44 velocity — (,; 
curve) = elevation in inches. 

For example: What is theelevation of a two-degree 
curve for a speed of 50 miles per hour? Substituting in 
the formula we have: 

2—46 + 1% — § = 23—or 2%, taking the nearest 
eighth. The following table is computed from this 


degree of 


formula: 
Elevation of the Outer ~_ in Inches. 

Deegne. 40 miles per hour. 50 = 60 miles. 
2 98% 254 %, 
3 314 316 34 
4 4g 434 154 
5 5 5% 56 
6 5% 64 644 
7 634 7% 134 
8 734 8 8% 


In the last two tables the elevations, for a given speed, 
are greater in proportion for light-degree curves than 
they are for the heavier ones, 

Curves should not be elevated over seven inches. When 
it is neeessary to raise the outer rail a greater amount 
than this, the speed cf the trains should be reduced to 
meet the elevation. 

A rule which should be strictly adhered to is ‘‘ always 
keep the inner rail to grade, and put all the elevation 
n the outer one.” 

In order that the best results may be attained, put the 
curve toa perfect line first, then elevate according to 
the degree. Use transitions between the different 
curves in a compound; and all curves of two degrees or 
over should be spiralized. 

The amount of elevation should be regulated by exist- 
ing conditions. On grades on a double-track road there 
will necessarily be more elevation in the descending 
than ascending tracks. Single track affords a problem 
for serious thought. In going down a grade high speeds 
are attained, while in ascending it trains will have their 
velocity reduced, according as the rise in feet per mile. 
The elevation in this case is usually determined by the 
traffic which predominates. F. R. CoATEs, 


Track Work and Tie Plates. 





The Q & C Company, of Chicago, has recently pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet cf 68 pages, the proceedings of a 
meeting held on an inspection train of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad at Centralia, I1l., Nov. 12, 1895. 

Mr. Benjamin Reece, Engineer of the Q & C Com- 
pany, was invited to make an address on track work and 
tie plates, following which there were a general discus- 
sion on tie plates and a talk on track work, by Mr. J. F. 
Wallace, Chief Engineer of the Illinois Central. In pub- 
lishing the report of this meeting 31 engravings have 
been added illustrating the text; most or perhaps all of 
these engravings being familiar to those who have read 
carefully the writings of Mr. Reece on tie plates. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Reece spoke of the fact 
that he, while in the Road Department of the Lake 
Shore, had found that the best section men, as a rule, 
were slow; in other words, they did not get over the 
amount of ground the others did, but what they did 
was, in every case, thoroughly done. Instructions were 
given to the roadmasters to go with their section gangs, 
working them only at average speed and putting the 
track up as thoroughly as they knew how, by which 
means they could establish a basis to determine what 
distance ought to be covered in a day by the men work- 
ing in that manner. From this a basis for a general 
average was secured, after which a report blank was 
prepared and filled out daily by the men, showing the 
number of hours and the amount of track work per- 
formed. The test was especially designed to ascertain 
the work required to bring the track up to summer 
standard, and inthis a great variation in results was 
obtained. As a general proposition the men who appar- 
ently got over the most work in a day would, at the end 
of the season, have the poorest track. In this way the 
men who did their work in a hurried and loose manner 
were known and restrained, with the result that ira 
short time all were doing careful work and work which 
did not have to be done over again. It was also found 
that when once the men had become accustomed to 
working in this manner, they did not relapse into their 
old ways. 

First-class track can only be secured by that unity and 
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and Profile of the Track Elevation of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in Chicago. 


Fig. 1.—General Plan 


stability of parts which entirely prevent, or at least min- 
imize, independent movements. The roadbed is drained 
to increase the stability of the tie embedment and pre- 
vents the churning movements of the ties in their beds. 
Ballast is used to facilitate such drainage and provide a 
more stable support for the tie. 

The failure to provide accurate gage, correct line or 
true surface must result in transverse movements and 
impacts, which will still further derange the condition 
and distort the materials in the track. It is not the 
weight of the train which primarily injures the track, 
but the damage is done by heavy weights moving at 
high speeds striking irregularities and making the track 
worse and worse. The advantage of heavy rails is not 
so much to secure additional wear and life, but that in 
affording a stiffer beam. there is less flexure of the rail, 
the conditions of the line, surface and gage are better 
preserved and much labor is saved. 

The restriction of independent movements, so far as 
labor will accomplish this result, should be the constant 
aim of track men, The hook-head spike in common 
use, so far as holding the rail securely down to the tie 
is concerned, is a very imperfect fastening and there is 
always more or less vertical play of the rail between the 
spikes and the tie, causing the rails to cut down intothe 
tie. Itis at this point that tie plates are introduced to 
prevent the wear of the tie and to a certain extent re- 
strict the movements of the rail. 

It is a mistake to apply the word ‘‘elastic’”’ to track, as 
only such materials are selected as are not elastic and 
the object is to absorb and not amplify original move- 
ments. The important point in track construction and 
maintenance is to reduce all independent movements to 
aminimum. It is necessary to work to exact gage, to 
perfect level and true line, with correct spiking, thor- 
ough tamping, good drainage and other details essential 
to their preservation, and the refinements of track will 
surely follow such efforts. 

Mr. Reece’s discussion of the engineering side of the 
tie plate is interesting and valuable, but of that we shall 
make no abstract here. The readers who wants it 
should address the Q &C Company. 

Mr. Wallace, Mr. Harahan and others took part in 
the discussion, which was a novel and instructive feature 
of an inspection trip. 





Track Elevation in Chicago. 








Quite the largest work so far undertaken in track 
elevation about Chicago has been the raising of the 
joint tracks of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
ways. Through the courtesy of Mr. L. H. Clark, En- 
gineer of track elevation for both of the above-men- 
tioned roads, we are enabled to describe this work, and 
give some of the important details of construction. This 
we do in continuation of several articles which appeared 
on this subject in the Ratlroad Gazette, in 1894, the most 
important of which was a description of the Archer 
avenue subway, which was 
given on page 718, in the 
issue of Oct. 19 of that year. 


In 1894, the work was begun and the tracks were 
elevated as far south as Twenty-third street, which in- 
cluded the building of three subways. In1895, the work 
was continued as far as Thirty-eighth street, 12 subways 
being built. During the present year the tracks from 
Forty-seventh to Fifty-ninth street were raised to the 
ee and seven subways built. This leaves a small 
sec#fon unfinished between Thirty-eighth and Forty- 
seventh streets,as no agreement has been reached be- 
tween the city and the Union Stock Yards Railway 


















































which crosses the work at Fortieth street. There also 
Width of 
Depres- | Eleva- 
Number Rec toy — een of | tion of 
Name of street. of walls *\subway.| tracks. 
track: - 
Fr. Ft. Ft Ft. 
*Archeravenue. 5 80 12 4 9 
*22d street...... | 66 13.5 5 9.5 
23d street........ 5 66 12 4.4 8.6 
21th street...... 5 | 66 12 4.6 8.4 
25th street .. & | 66 12 4.3 8.7 
*26th street..... 4 66 13.5 5.8 8.9 
27th street..... 4 60 12 3.7 9.3 
29th street...... 4 66 12 2.7 10.3 
30th street...... 4 66 12 1.5 11.8 
*31st street...... 4 66 13.5 2.6 12.0 
32d street........ 4 66 12 2.4 10.8 
33d street... 4 66 12 2.6 107 
*35th street. 4 66 13.5 3.0 11.5 
37th street.. 4 66 12.0 2.5 10.7 
38th street...... 4 66 12.0 2.4 9.8 
*39th street.... 4 66 13.5 3.4 li 
*Root street.... 12 66 13 5 5.2 9.6 
43d street-....... 15 66 | 12 5.0 8.0 
44th street...... 6 66 =| «(12 4.2 8.9 
45th street...... 6 68 | 12 3.9 9.1 
45th court...... 6 66 12 3.2 10.1 
*#7th street.....| 7 66 | «13.5, 48 10.3 
5ist street....... 12 66 12 30 10.1 
53d street...... 6 66 12 2.9 10.2 
55th street (Gar- 
field Bou!le- 
| er 6 200 | 13.5 3.7 10.9 
57th street.. 6 66 12 Ask 12.0 
58th street.. 6 66 12 1.3 11.8 
*59th street. 6 66 | 32 3.2 10.0 
60th street. .... 6 66 12 2.5 10.5 
*§lst street...... 6 66 135 4.9 9.7 
*#63d street..... | 6 60 |} 13.5 4.5 10.1 
*State street.... —- 60 =| «13.5 5.3 93 
*Wentworth 
avenue and 
65th street...... 3 63 | 13.5 
66th street...... 3 66 | (12 
67th street...... 3 66 12 
— Park-| 
evaaces anes | 3 73 12 
“goth street...... 3 66 13.5 








*Electric line crosses here. 
tNorth approach—C., R. I. & P. and P., F.W.&C. South 
approach—L. S. & M.S 








remains about half a mile of joint tracks between Fifty- 
ninth and Sixty-first streets, and short sections beyond 
Sixty-first street, which will be carried on independently. 
It is the plan to complete all the work in 1897 and ’98. 

As will be seen from Fig, 1, the new grade is reached at 
Archer avenue, from which point south the new track 
is practically level, the maximum grade being 0.3 per 
cent. for a distance of about 400 feet. At all other points. 
the grades range from 0.8 per cent. to a true level 

K— 13'0" —%— 14'0" —x%— 13'0" —x%—/3'0" —» 





An ordinance passed the 
Chicago City Council, July 9, 
1894, providing for the eleva- 
tion of these tracks, the 
work to be done jointly by 
the two roads, starting ata 
point on the south side of 
the right of way of the St. 
Charles Air Line, near Sixteenth street, and extending 
south to a point beyond Sixty-first street, where the 
roads diverge. From the point of divergence the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern must continue the elevation 
of its tracks beyond the crossing of State street; while 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific must extend its work, 
meeting the old grade at Seventy-second street. South 
of Sixty-first street each road is obliged to conduct the 
work of elevating tracks independently. The ordinance 
further provides for the construction of subways at the 
various intersecting streets. 

By the terms of the ordinance, all expense must be 
borne by the railroad companies except claims for dam- 
ages caused by changing the grade of streets or alleys, 
which are to be paid by the city. In the case of non- 
performance of the terms of the ordinance, the railroad 
ccmpanies are required to pay the city $50,000, and a 
payment of $100,000 is also required as a contribution to 
the city toward liabiilties for land or business damages 
which may be incurred by reason of the work. The pay- 
ment of this amount releases the railroad companies 
from all claims for damages, excepting from negligence 
on the part of the companies’ employees. The time set 
for the completion of the work is Aug. 1, 1899, In re- 
turn for the changes made by the railroad companies, 
the city releases them from all regulations governing 
speed at crossings as soon as trains are ‘run on the ele- 
vated tracks. 

Fig. lisa profile and plan of the tracks between the 
crossing of the St. Charles Air Line, at Sixteenth street 
and Sixty-third street. The plan shown provides for the 
raising of six miles of roadbed, carrying in most cases 
four or six tracks, while at Forty-third and Fifty-first 
streets, yards 15 and 12 tracks wide are raised. 

Nothing has been done north of the St. Charles Air 
Line crossing, as the plans for raising the tracks at Six- 
teenth street have not yet been definitely settled, the 
two roads in question being here crossed by the Chicago 
& Western Indiana, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, as well as by the St. Charles Air Line. 








CCL: 





Fig. 3.—Section of Bridge at Garfield heii 
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ixcepting through the yards shown, the right-of-way is 
uniformly 100 ft., so that where six tracks occur, retain- 
ing walls are necessary, and walls have also been built 
at a number of points where four tracks were raised. 

The table shows the various intersecting streets at 
which subways are built, the number of tracks carried 
over each subway, width of subways between walls, 
clearance or headroom, depression of subways and ele- 
vation of tracks. It will be seen that to carry out the 
whole plan will require the construction of 37 subways 
to comply with the terms of the ordinance, and at 14 of 
these subways electric street-railway lines cross. 

The new roadbed is made of white sand to within eight 
in. of the surface, coarse gravel being used for the re- 
maining distance. The railroad companies build the 
embankments and the masonry work on the abutments 
of the bridges. Limestone is used for abutments and 
retaining walls. The iron bridges are furnished by the 
American Bridge Company, which also does the work 
of erecting and the field riveting. The retaining walls 
are built, and the paving at the subways is done, by con- 
tract, by Kimbell, Cobb & Co., of Chicago. 

The tracks are brought up gradually on either side of 
a street crossing. Two tracks at least are left open for 
traffic, the others being blocked and the masonry founda- 
tions put in and abutments built. Timber false work 
is erected upon which the girders are unloaded. These 
are then lined up carefully and the floor beams put in at 
four points to hold the girders in place, after which the 
complete floor is put in, the riveting done and rails laid. 
By the time the tracks are laid on the bridge the em- 
bankments on each side have been brought upand trains 
are then run over the elevated track, while the remain- 
ing tracks are brought up to grade. While the work on 
the bridge is going on, the excavation is made for the 
subway, so that by the time the superstructure is finished 
the subway is paved and completed. 

The subways are built with a clear headroom of not 
less than 12 ft. over the roadway, and 71¢ ft. over the 
sidewalks. The roadways are paved with a single 
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course of vitrified brick, laid at right angles to the curb 
and, resting on a foundation of hydraulic cement con- 
crete 9 in. deep. The paving extends 10 ft. from the 
bridge portals on either side. The approaches to the 
subways are graded and paved with whatever material 
is used on the particular street. In the subways, stone 
curbs are placed and Portland cement sidewalks laid. 
One or more catch basins are placed at the lowest points 
in the subways, to provide for drainage, which discharge 
into the city sewers. Water pipes, electric conduits and 
sewers, which on account of the depression at the sub- 
way are brought too near the surface, are carried back of 
the abutments and through the embankment. The 


approximately equal sections, the splices being covered 
with 7-in. x %-in. plates on each side. 

The top chords of the girders are made up of two 6-in. 
x 6-in, x 5-in. angles, and five 16-in. x %%-in. cover 
plates, the angles being spliced at the tangent points 
of the curves at each end and covered with 5%-in. x 
5g-in. plates. The first cover plate starts at the end of 
each girder upon the lower chord, leads up, forming the 
end posts, is bent around at each end and is spliced be 
low ‘he second cover plate, a distance of 28 ft. each side of 
the center of thegirder. The second cover plate is 58 ft. 
6 in. long, covering the splice of the first plate 15 in. at 
each end; the third cover plate is 4914 ft. long, the 


At the shops the bridges are given one coat of refined 
raw linseed oil, and after erection the ironwork is cleaned 
and given two heavy coats of bridge paint. All the mate- 
rial rsed in the bridges is open-hearth steel. 








Railroad Terminal Stations.* 


BY MR, E. K. TURNER. 

Terminal stations are of two general classes, those for 
the accommodation of passenger traflic and those for 
freight. The subject is so extensive, that, in the present 
paper. the writer will confine himseif_to the considera- 
tion of those of the first class. . . With the increase 
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Fig. 2 —Elevation of the Bridge at Garfield Boulevard—Track Elevation in Chicago. 


abutments rest on concrete foundations varying in 
depth from 3 to 6 ft., depending upon the material en 
countered, the concrete being brought to within 6 in. of 
the surface; upon this foundation the stone is laid. The 
abutments are built of hard limestone cut to dimensions 
at the quarry ; the abutments, back wall and coping 
are rock-faced, while the bridge seats are dressed. 

Fig. 2 shows the elevation of the subway at Fifty-fifth 
street (Garfield Boulevard). Thisdiffers from the other 
subways in that it is a three-span bridge, with orna- 
mented iron work. The other subway bridges are not 
ornamented and in the majority of cases are single span. 
In this instance there are two driveways, one at either 
side. , 

Fig. 4 shows portions of the iron work for a 66-ft. clear 
span bridge. Where six tracks are carried, the two 
middle tracks are 14 ft. center to center, all other tracks 
being spaced 13 ft. center to center. Where the distance 
between the faces of abutments is 66 ft. no intermediate 
column supports are used, and the girders measure 70 ft. 
from end to end, 

The bridges are all of the plate-girder type with solid 
floors made of 59 12-in. I-beams, weighing 32 Ibs. per lin- 
eal foot, spaced 13,, in. center tocenter and covered 
with a continuous sheet of fs-in. steel plate. The plate 
girders are sospaced that they are each in the center 
between adjoining tracks. All girders are of the same 
sectional area and detail, so thet at any time additional 
tracks may be provided and added to the bridges with- 

- out re-inforcement or change in the existing work. The 
girders are all five feet deep over the chord angles, with 
rounded corners at the ends, the radius of the curve, 
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Fig. 4.—Partial Elevation and Section of 66-Ft. 


30‘ in , being central over the end floor beams. The 
girders rest on 2l-in. x 2]-in. x 3:% in. wall plates 
made up of %{ in. top and bottom plates with fillers be- 
tween, the top plate being planed true; these plates, in 
turn rest on the abutments and are carefully bedded in 
cement. The whole is bolted tothe masonry with 114- 
in. anchor bolts, split and driven over steel wedges and 
east in the bolt holds in the stone with Portland 
cement. The anchor bolts fit the holes in the wall 
plates closely, but the holes in the girders are two 
inches in diameter to provide for expansion, both trans- 
versely as well as longitudinally. <All girders have ‘-in. 
web plates re-inforced at the top chord by two 12-in. x 
3¢-in. side plates and at the bottom chord by two 17-in. 
x %-in. side plates, all side plates being continuous from 
end to end without splice. The web plates are in three 
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fourth 41 ft. and the fifth 301g ft. The bottom cnord is 
made up of two 6-in. x 6-in. x %-in. chord angles, of one 
2l-in. x % in. cover plate 70 ft. long, and of four cover 
plates 16in. x % in.; the first plate is 564 ft. long, the 
second 491¢ ft., the third 41 ft. and the fifth 301g ft. All 
rivets in the girders are %-in., and over the bed plates at 
each end they are counter sunk and driven flush. All 
rivets in the attachments between the floor beams and 
the larger plates are %4-in., and where the floor beam; 
are connected to the girders %-in. rivets are used. The 
70 ft. girders are constructed so as to have a camber of 
*¢ in. in the center. 

The floor system used on these bridges is entirely new, 
and is the design of Mr. Clark. No stringers are used 
and the whole forms a waterproof floor, which, while 
stiff, is still sufficiently elastic. All parts act together 
under a load instead of the various members acting 
separately, as in the old construction. 

The weight of a four-track, 70-ft. girder bridge with 
the design of floor shown in Fig. 3, is 200 tons, and of a 
six-track bridge of the same length, 309 tons. 

The floor beams are cut to 9 level with a cold saw, and 
are riveted in the shop to 9-in.x14-in. hanger plates 
by means of two 3-in. x3-in. x 3¢-in. angles using 
four %-in. rivets each. The hanger plates are riveted, 
in the field, to the webs of the girders with five %-in. 
rivets each and to the 21-in. cover plates of the bottom 
chord with three %-in. rivets each, through the 9-in. x 
14-in. bent plates. The },-in. floor cover plates are dressed 
to leave aseam not more than \ in. open, and are con- 
nected on their under side by 5-in. by 3¢-in. batten plates 
riveted to the flanges of the floor beams; the cover plates 
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in population and changes in its distribution in and 
around the cities, and with the growth of traffic on the 
railroads, has come the imperative need of better ter- 
minals, and within the last few years many of the most 
important railroads have rearranged or relocated their 
terminal passenger stations. 

The passenger movement, so far as it concerns ter 
minal stations, iscomposed of three classes: Through or 
long distance, suburban or short distance, and excur- 
sions or irregular travel . The conditions govern- 
ing the movements of the three classes of passengers 
noted, with their baggage and appurtenances, are very 
different, and the accommodations, which it is necessary 
to provide for them, vary widely. 

he long distance passengers have a large amount of 
baggage, some of which can be taken directly to or from 
the train, but a large proportion requires provision for 
storage, and all requires provision for handling while at 
the station, for the reception and delivery of the baggage 
and room for storage of checks and for the clerical work 
necessary for the proper recording and accounting. Pas- 
sengers of this class usually visit the city at long inter- 
vals, and upon arrival must go to their destination by 
some conveyance, either carriage or street car, so that 
the location of the station is of less importance to them 
than to those of the Second class. Its arrangement as to 
comfort of waiting-rooms and convenience of baggage 
rooms is of greater importance. Many passengers of this 
class wish to take the cars of some railroad other than 
those of the road upon which they arrive. If the trains 
of both railroads are in the same station, with conveni- 
ent provision for the prompt transfer of the passengers 
and their baggage from one to the other. their comfort 
and convenience are served in the best manner. This re- 
sult is reached in many of the ‘union stations’ which 
have become common within the last few years. 

The second class noted above, containing the greatest 
proportion of passengers using the terminal station, in- 
cluding all passengers whose work calls them to the city 
daily, covering the large number whose place of busi- 
ness isin the city and residence is outside, have very 
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The distance from center of hacx t center of middle girder, , 
is Theet, for all other girders except the middle girder this distance is 6 6 


are also connected to the web plate of the girders by 
means of 6-in. x 4-in. x 3¢-in. ‘flange angles. The seams, 
where the floor plates are joined, are filled with hot 
asphaltum before painting. ; 

The rails, which weigh 80 lbs, per yard, are placed on 
3¢-in. rail plates, one over the center of each floor beam. 
The plates are 1614 in. long, alternating 10 in. and 6 in. 
in width; the 10-in. plates are bolted with four 
1-in. bolts passing through the cover-rail plate, and a 
cast-steel rail clip, which fits closely to the foot of 
the rail. The 6-in rail plates are merely bearing 
plates and are without bolts.. On the outside of the 
rail and resting upon the same rail plates are 6-in. x 4-in. 
x 4-in. angleiron guard rails, which are riveted through 
the rail and floor plate to the flanges of the floor beams, 
with four %-in. rivets at each intersection, 
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Clear Span Bridge—Track Elevation in Chicago, 


different requirements. They do not need such pre 
vision for baggage or waiting-rooms. They reach the 
station just before the time of departure of their trains 
and hurry from their trains immediately on arrival. In- 
side the station, convenient ways for the quick ingress 
and egress are the primary requirements, with a good 
system of running and despatching trains, and con- 
spicuous and plain indicators showing destination and 
starting time of trains. 

To this class the location of the station is of the great- 
est importance. For them, on general principles, the 
station should be as near the business center as possible. 
If this class of business is to be attracted to the rail- 


_road, the facilities offered and cost of transportation 


must be as favorable as those of competing lines. The 
majority of this class are people with small incemes, to 
whom the addition of a street-car fare daily to the 
steam-car fare, is a serious, if not impossible, expense, 





* Extracts from a paper read before the New England Aseo- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents Oct, 12. 
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bence the necessity of bringing them. as near to their 
places of business in the city as possible, so that it will 
not be necessary to use the street cars. The location of 
the station is the governing point with this class in de- 
termining the location of their homes and upon the 
choice of transportation line to be used in passing be- 
tween their homes and places of business. 

For the third class noted above, the location of the 
terminal station does not play so important a part, 
neither does the arrangement of waiting-rooms and 
baggage-rooms. The main features needed are large 
space and free egress from the trains for the excursion 
crowds. Care is needed also to have the train indicators 

lain and conspicuous and proper provision for prevent- 
ing crowds from going to the wrong train. 

The location of a terminal station is for the above 
reasons of the greatest importance to the railroad, for 
without passengers there is no need of a station. It is 
of importance also to the city in which it is located and 
to the other cities and towns upon the line, especially to 
those at which the homes of the people, whose work is 
in the city, are located, The growth and prosperity of 
such places depend almost entirely upon the accommo- 
dation furnished by the railroad and the location of the 
terminal station is one of the most important elements 
in the accommodation. 

At first the steam railroads took the larger share of 
suburban traffic but the heavy passenger traffic 
and the absence of branch feeders to the steam railroads, 
have enabled the electric railroads to develop and extend 
the street systems, and by the superior facilities offered, 
to bring such competition as to seriously affect the earn- 
ings of the suburban steam lines. To meet this compe- 
tition successfully the steam railroads must have better 
facilities than were called for by the small traffic of 
former times. A terminal station near the center of 
business has become absolutely necessary for such lines. 

One of the first cities to feel the effect of the change of 

location of its population was London. Within the last 
few years the old City, that part ruled over by the Lord 
Mayor, has become almost depopulated so far as regular 
residents are concerned. The people who work in the 
city§ live in the suburbs, furnishing to the transporta- 
tion companies an immense traffic. To accommodate 
this business, most of the steam lines having termini in 
London have built extensions into the City, often at 
cost which seemed out of proportion to the benefits 
gained, but almost without exception the outlay has 
proved wise, the increase in earnings yielding a good re- 
turn upon the outlay. The Charing Cross Railway may 
be sitel aa an pinsnconye it is4¢ miles long and cost $3,500 - 
000 per mile. This was built to give the Southeastern 
lakes access to the business center of Londen. 
The North London Railway is an example of a railroad 
built almost exclusively for suburban business. It is 12 
miles long. Its terminal station is on Liverpool street, 
facing Broad street, andis known as the Broad Street 
Station. This railroad cost $1,600,000 per mile. It has 
eight tracks in the station, fourtracks for about eight 
miles and two on the remaining distance. About 750 
trains enter or leave this station daily. In 1894 the num- 
ber of passengers carried, exclusive of season and_ time 
tickets, was 34,498,000. There were received in addition 
£59,400 from season tickets, which would bring the total 
number of passengers up to at least 37.€00,000. 

In comparison with this number it may be interesting 
to show the number carried by the Boston railroads 


during the same year: 


To and from 
Total.: Boston. 
Boston & Albany.......- 0.0000 12,152,000 7,546,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 44,448,000 13,831,000 
BE BOARD sinsins wesedscnseeiaaens a0 8,116,000 3,126,000 
SUE DRE Ds. 0sbber> Sknaaceankar 33,385,000 21,654,000 
BU Sc usicw. ionpnswdessrestnseeeewe 7,117,000 4,055,060 


Or arranging these figures in groups according to the 
railroads which use the North Station and those which 
will use the South Station, as follows: 


Total. To and from Boston. 
RGN 5 kcnccnesinsedseavenwe 40,448,000 25,709 000 
EEE Re Sees 64,502,000 24.803,000 


The number of trains run by the railroads at present is 
as follows: 

Dierthh Sint hith, DOE GOT ooo ccccscwescssccccesseccoces ‘inceinens 574 
South Station, © pheGeee bane aseeh>ucu-eesensgnestucakosesle 678 

As an example of what the suburban cheap traffic is 
worth, the North London Railway in the year noted, 
1894, earned from passengers £319,415, and from freight 
£147,149, paying a dividend on its ordinary shares of 71 
per cent., which must all have been earned, asthe Eng- 
lish law forbids dividends being paid except from actual 
earnings ‘5 

After the location of a terminal station has been de- 
termined, the element next in importance is the ar- 
rangement of the buildings and tracks. . . . 

Of course, each one has its own conditions, varying 
often from others in such manner that precedents 
already established must be widely departed from in 
order to reach the best results. In general, the station 
should be so designed that baggage, express goods and 
milk, with such other articles as may be received or de- 
livered at the station, shall be handled either below or 
above the level of the tracks; in most cases it must be 
below such level. There are several reasons why such 
an arrangement is desirable. The movement of passen- 
gers and of trucks conveying baggage on different levels 
makes it safer and easier for people to make such move- 
ments as are necessary or desirable abont the station. 
The risk of injury to passengers is much lessened. Less 
platform room is required for the same amount of busi- 
ness. The movement of both passengers and goods can 
be made promptly. On the score of economy of space 
and cost of land, it is better to have all work pertaining 
to baggage and goods under the head-house and train- 
shed below the level of thetracks, thus making two uses 
of the ground area, quite an important saving where 
land has such value as is generally the case near the 
business centers of cities. A much smaller area will be 
required to provide suitable space for the traffic than if 
used oply once, Such an arrangement renders it impossi- 
ble to give more and better space to carriages and teams 
receiying and delivering baggage and gceods, also to sep- 
arate the receiving and delivering points in the station 
of the various classes of traffic,*°and to reach a syste- 
matic handling of such traftic, which is usually impos- 
sible when it is all handled at the same point. 

With the tracks above the level of the surrounding 
streets, passages {can be made from the tracks to the 
streets by the most direct course, enabling passengers 
arriving on trains to disperse much more easily and 
quickly than if they are obliged to all pass along the 
platform and out through the headhouse. At times of 
extraordinary movement of passengers this is quite an 
important element in their safe and prompt movement. 
Objection is sometimes made to such an arrangement, 
that it renders it necessary for passengers to go up or 
down stairs and that elevators are needed for the use of 
passengers. With careful planning, inclined ways can 


generally be provided which can be used by such passen- 
gers as object to climbing stairs. - 
. Placing the tracks at a higher level also admits of 


crossing above the streets near the station, avoiding the 
necessity of crossings at grade or of expensive changes of 
streets, which in important cities carry with them not 
only the great direct expense of making the changes, 
but also a greater indirect expense in the detrimental 
effect on the value of property. It is also possible gener 
ally to obtain better architectural effect with the tracks 
above the street level, as is well shown in many of the 
stations recently built in London and various German 
= and notably in the terminal stations in Philadel- 
ia. 

With the baggage and such merchandise as is handled 
at the station, below the tracks, out of the way of pas- 
sengers, it is possible to so plan the rooms devoted to the 
use of passengers as to reach the best and most con- 
venient arrangement. 

The rooms most used and those to which particular 
attention should be given are the outward reception or 
waiting rooms. Passengers wait here for trains, often 
for a long time and the rooms should be made light and 
comfortable, special attention being given to ventilation. 
‘The waiting-rooms. usually on one side, face the street or 
approach, on the other, open into the trainhouse ; the 
latter, especially in stormy weather, is dark and does not 
afford much light to the waiting-rooms, so that where 
possible, the waiting-rooms should be lighted from the 
top. This arrangement also admits of providing good 
ventilation. Seats should be so made as to be of com- 
fortable form and at the same time easily cleaned, offer- 
ing few places on or under them for lodgement of dust 
and dirt, and no parts in which it can be concealed. The 
finish and coloring of the rooms should be light and 
cheerful. In placing the seats, account should be taken 
of the movement of people through the room and the 
seats so placed as to interfere as little as possible with 
the usual current of movement, for the comfort of those 
occupying the seats and those passing through. Pro- 
vision should be made for easy access to ticket offices, 
water closets, and other rooms devoted to the use of pas- 
sengers from the waiting-rooms. 

A liberal provision should be made for artificial light, 
with no dark corners. Doorways and passages should 
be made wide, with doors swinging outward from the 
waiting-room, and both waysin such passages as are 
used by passengers going to and from trains. 

Generally at terminal stations space is allowed for 
carriages and cabs to stand while waiting for inward 
trains. In many of the English stations a wide space 
between platforms at. which long-distance trains arrive, 
in the train house, is devoted to this use, so that passen- 


This arrangement admits of the movement of sub- 
urban trains without switching or useless movement, 
saving much expense and wear of rolling stock and loco- 
motives. If such trains are made up with the baggage 
car on the end of the train toward the outer end of the 
train house and kept in this order, it adds to the con- 
venience of both passengers and station men at the ter- 
minal and at way stations. At way stations, the bag- 
gage car can be stopped always at the same spot, beth 
inward and outward, which at stations having few em- 
ployees would relieve them of much movement backward 
and forward to attend to baggage, express goods and 
letters or parcels brought in the baggage car. As the 
switching of cars and the cost of repairs incident to such 
switching is a large item in the expense of, operation, 
such an arrangemement would make quite a saving in 
the cost of operation. . 

The tracks in train-houses are usually arranged in 
pairs, with a platform between each pair of tracks. For 
suburban trains it might be well in some places to lay 
three tracks together, in order to allow the locomotives 
to pass around its trains without drawing the train 
entirely out of the station. 

For tracks on which inward trains having a large 
amount of baggage and express goodsarrive, it might be 
well to change the above arrangement by placing a nar- 
row platform between the tracks of a pair, and using 
this platform for baggage and express trucks, thus 
keeping the regular platform free for the movement of 

assengers, avoiding what in many stations is a serious 
inconvenience. 

The modern application ef interlocking switches and 
signals, with the improved methods of handling both 
switches and signals, together with the good track appli- 
ances and material now obtainable, makes it possible to 
do many things safely and promptly with moving trains 
that would a few years ago have been impossible, so 

that the crossing of trains from one track to another is 
now admissible at stations where the trains of several 
railroads entering the same train-house, removing the 
principal objection to the arrangement of trains noted— 
that is, inward trains on one side, outward trains on the 
other, and suburban trains in the middle. : 

Many different arraugements of tracks at terminal 
stations have been suggested, among them one which has 
merit where width enough can be obtained to admit of 
its use, that is, a loop on which trains can continue their 
movement onward, instead of backing or being hauled 
out. This arrangement requires a considerable width of 
yard to admit of its being carried out, with the rolling 

stock in ordinary use on 
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5 steam railroads, and in most 
cases the expense of provid- 
ing the land neceszary would 
prohibit its adoption. A 
good example of this form 
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Front Frame Bracing- Baltimore & Ohio Consolidation Locomotive. 


gers leaving the cars can go directly across the platform 
into the cab. The English custom of carrying the 
greater part of the luggage with the passenger in the 
car makesit possible to use such an arrangement to 
better advantage than would be the case in this country. 

There is one practical objection to providing room for 
carriages under cover. Without the greatest care and 
sometimes even with it, it is impossible to keep such 
places sweet and free from odors. Everywhere around a 
station that horses stand, the sunshine and rain should 
have free access. 

Tn designing a trainhouse, if the cost can be ignored, a 
roof of large clear span is desirable; but as short spans 
with a row of posts between each pair of tracks gives 
the greatest economy in construction, this plan has been 
followed in many of the trainhouses recently built. 
With the improvements in the manufacture of glass, 
it has become possible to make a large-portion of the 
roof covering transparent, thus giving good light to the 
interior of the train shed. The greatest objection to the 
method of construction noted, that is, short spans with 
posts, is the trouble experienced in taking care of snow 
and the difficulty of keeping the roof tight. 

Platforms between tracks should be of some hard 
material, which can be easily kept clean. The surface 
of “gpg eer should be on the same level as the top of 
rails, so that baggage trucks and other wheeled vehicles 
can = from one platform to another upon the same 
level, thus doing away with the need of moving such 
vehicles on the same platform with passengers taking or 
leaving trains. This construction is also safer for pas- 
sengers, especially for those who get or off moving 
trains. 

In organizing the train service in a terminal station, 
the writer believes that unless there is some very serious 
practical objection, inward long distance trains should 
always enter on one side of the train house and outward 
long-distance trains depart from the other side, 
although such arrangement may cause more crossin 
of trains on tracks outside the trainhouse. Al 
provision for the accommodation of passengers can be 
made more easily, if such movement of trains is strictly 
adhered to and it renders unnecessary the mingling and 
crowding of passengers going in both directions and 
the passing of incoming passengers through the 
waiting-rooms, where such movement always results in 
discomfort and inconvenience to those waiting to take 
trains. 

The middle tracks, those between the inward and out- 
ward tracks devoted to long distance trains, should be 
used for short distance, suburban trains. These sub- 
urban trains can be unloaded and loaded on the same 
tracks, that is, enter the station, discharge the inward 
passengers, take on outward passengers without switch- 
ing, another engine backing on to the train and hauling it 
out, relieving the engine which brought the train in. 
This engine can follow the train out, going to some 
place where provision has been made for turning and 
a ing water. It can there be made ready for its next 

rip. 


of terminal is now being 
built in Chicago, where sev- 
eral elevated ra:lroads meet. 
It is estimated that over fif- 
teen hundred trains per day 
will pass around this loop. 
It may be remarked that this 
loop is being built over 
streets and not on private 
property. 

It may be well to suggest 
that it is possible to havea 
terminal station too larges 
Anything beyond the room 
required for active use is not 
only wasted, but is positively 
objectionable. It increases 
the distance of those parts 
of the station between which 
passengers and employes 
must pass. It furnishes 
room for’ standing cars 
which should be stored else- 
where, and leads to carelesse 
ness and lack of neatness in 
the care and policing of the station. Therefore, while a 
proper provision for growth of business should be made 
care should be used not to carry this Lo extreme. 

Whatever may be the arrangement of a terminal 
station, success in operation can only ve reached by good 
management and close attention to details by those in 
authority, with strict discipline and promptness on the 
part of the employees. 





























Pittsburgh Consolidation Locomotive for the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


We illustrate one of the 20 class E-12 consolidation lo- 
comotives, built for the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
from designs prepared by Mr. Harvey Middleton, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Mctive Power of that road, by 
the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. These engines are 
very powerful with 22-in. x 28-in. cylinders, and are de- 
signed for freight service on the mountain divisions of 
the road. 

There has been placed ahead of the cylinders and back 
of the bumper, filling up the space entirely between 
frames, aheavy casting for the purpose of squaring up 
the frame, as in the case of the foot-board onthe Ameri- 
can type of engines. This is done to take the racking 
strain off from the cylinders. The accompanying dia- 
gram shows this casting in detail. The cylinders are 
provided with heavy vertical riks, located at the four 
corners of the saddle, extending from the flange under 
the smokebox to the lower flange at the bottom of the 
bed plate and filleting into the side of the top tongue of 
the frame. On heavy locomotives there is apt to be con- 
siderable breaking through the saddle of the cylinders 
at this point, owing to the cylinders’ being the 
principal connection between the boiler and _ the 
frame. It is believed that these heavy ribs will act as 
braces to withstand the shock, thereby saving the cyl- 
inders. 

The lower end of guide yoke, to which the guides are 
attached, is bolted to the upper {portion, to facilitate re- 
pairs. Ample brackets are provided for securing the 
guides to the guide yoke. ‘These have heavy lips which 
fit over the sides of the guides, for holding the same 
squarely to the guide yoke. On the steam chest is a com- 
bination vacuum and automatic steam chest relief 
valve. The spring in this valve is set a few pounds above 
the boiler pressttre, so that in case the engine is reversed 
in going down hill, the cylinders will be relieved of the 
accumulating pressure, 
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The boiler is an extended wagon-top type, built with 
czown bars, with numerous washout plugs for clean 
ing the crown sheet and flues. The space between 
the tubes is % in. instead of * in., which is the 
usual practice. In putting this boiler together the sheets 
were securely bolted together and all the rivet holes 
reamed and the outer edges of the holes slightly cham- 
fered. The thickness of the sheets in the firebox is some- 
what greater than usual, being y<in. for the crown, % in. 
for the side and door and ¥¥ in. for the tube sheet. The 
firebox is secured tothe frame by meansof heavy clamps, 
instead of the usual suspended links. 

The side rods have solid forged oil cups. The driver 
brakes are of the latest American design, using push 
cylinder, which does away with the packing around the 
piston rod. The Leach sander is used on these engines. 
The front bumper drawhead is made unusually long, for 
the protection of the pilot in coupling up. The cab is 
well lighted and provided with ample ventilation by 
means of a hinged door in the roof and the hinging of 
the sash in the rear of the cab, thereby inducing a cur- 
rent and carrying off the hot air. 

These locomotives are provided with two steam gages, 
one in the forward part of the cab and the other on the 
rear head of the boiler. The tanks are made of heavy 
sheets, the top, inside and bottom being +s in., and the 
outside plates 14 in. They have a long transverse filling 
hole, thereby increasing the range for stopping at the 
pen-stocks. They are equipped also with the Master Me- 


phlet, nor the discussion that has followed, makes this 
as plain as it ought to be. 

Attention so far has been paid chiefly to the large- 
car problem as a transportation problem. The discus- 
sion hasrun mainly to dimensions, capacity, cubic con- 
tents, material, weight, framing, and other particulars 
of freight-car construction, having more or less clearly 
in view the adoption of that standard, if one can be 
found, that will reduce the cost of transportation per 
ton-mile to the lowest possible amount, and having re- 
gard also to the due preservation of rolling stock and 
permanent way. In its recommendations the committee 
deals chiefly with mechanical topics, such as a standard 
car body for roofed cers, the withdrawal of small cars 
from general interchange and the limitations of capacity 
to 70,000 or 80,000 lbs. This particular “‘large-car prob- 
lem” has not lacked and will not lack for consideration. 
The active thoughts of expert master car builders and 
superintendents of motive power have been devoted 
to it, while, after all, it is a comparatively simple 
problem. 

Not so the large-car question as a traffic question. 
This problem has received much less attention than the 
other one, is much more intricate, and is much further 
from solution. The committee’s report reveals the confu- 
sion on which the issue is buried, the astonishing diver- 
sities of opinion that prevail, and the slight effort that 
has been put forth toward a rational and satisfactory 
settlement. And yet the traftic question is the vital one. 
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Consolidation Locomotive—Baltimore & Ohio. 


chanic steps, and with hand holds on all four corners of 
the tank. The forward and back draft castings of the 
tender are united by long through rods instead of de- 
pending upon the frame wholly. 

The general dimensions of these engines are as fol- 
lows : 


i occ de cls dalcande ddesrcencosadesevdccepaudenaeed Consolidation 
MULGORE Van cicoticeds cnretecoeewesenix 2 osiuadinieee deve meiner coal 
CRN OF LRA ON Es iio divnces Serene cccawcves 2 4 ft. bg 

coe Ss. 







Total weight of engine in working order. 


Driving wheelbase of engine.. 
Total Ltd “ +“ 


= " “* and tender............... 52 ft. 6 in 
Height from rail to top of stack.... ........ sss... 14 ft. 734 in 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke.............s.++++ 22in. X 28 in. 
PGUO CO sas ccscdscicvtvescanereicters es steel, 4 in. diameter 
ORO Ol DOUG E ec ocssisccdsdadece ecccstcsceds Extended wagon top 
Diameter of boiler at SMAUERE TING, 00 cccccs. sacascesecsens 64 1n. 

NGG EAM. cccccaces ecccuseiaseaves 7314 in 

Crown sheet......  -.seeeeeeieesesaeee Supported by pies sho 


Staybolts, 1 in. Semen, ipeenne 4 in, from center to center 
Number of tubes.. .. _ 
Diameter of tubés......-.-... 


eee ee eee ee 








Length of tubes over tubesheet.................0000 14 ft. one a. 
** firebox inside Rsdsldncsedes nian ee al nevacedeqxtucens 115 = 
WH rawscenccernseiax eadcapnucenneneedans 

TRIG BO viocosececcctsienanasevads sccvsswcccs Supported onst wie 
WE INE 6 oc: o.ceicnsencs scccccessncnsievadadcnduenne 180 Ibs. 
Pa oC” erence errr Cast iron, rocking 
Heating surface in BUDO s ccccsccncse Perce cdandee aes 132 sq. ft. 
SF MROUOM s cccctcnsicnereaescnaccasines’s 181.2 * 

Total heating surface................. sine “* < 
CREBGD CUIMOG es osc cnsccscacccide ccees ade ce ae oo 
Diameter of driving wheels outside of tire ... 4in 
and length of journals......... . X 10in 

S of engine truck wheels............sseeee- see 30 in. 
= and length of journals in. x 834 in. 
Wye OF CAMs bo. niss ccsnscccccece csues cuss sev eren ees Level top 
Water capacity of tank PEE REPS hr ROE eae acedead 4,000 U.S. gals. 
ee ee | Seep ve deccceycevecadndccmasaeuncens 280 cu. ft. 
Weight of tender, with fuel and water......... ..... 83,300 Iba. 
Typeof Drakes... cecce:scccccsccveses Westinghou3e- American 








Some of the Questions of Large Cars, 
BY E. W. JUDD. 

The Case Stated.—The comprehensive and permanently 
valuable report submitted to the New York Railroad 
Club at the February meeting by the exceedingly able 
Committee on Large Cars (see Railroad Gazette, March 
6, page 159, and March 27, page 213) begins with the 
statement that the committee was appointed to consider 
‘the so-called large-car problem.” Perhaps a clearer con- 
ception of the points at issue, and greater progress to- 
ward a satisfactory solution, would have been reached 
if the subject of the investigation had been thought of 
and set forth as plural instead of singular. Not merely 
a “problem,’’ but ‘‘problems,” are involved. 

Two entirely distinct large-car problems exist side by 
side. One of them is a traffic question and the other a 
transportation question. Neither the committee’s report 
nor the accompanying documents in the published pam- 


Let the ‘‘large-car problem” as a traffic question be 
solved in accordance with principles of common sense 
and equity—on which basis alone a permanent settle- 
ment can be reached—and the large-car problem as a 
transportation question will take care of itself, just as 
the probiems of economical sizes of locomotives and of 
rail sections take care of themselves. The mechanical 
men.may be depended on to speedily work out their 
“sums.’”’ The traffic men, unfortunately, have hardly 
begunon theirs. Let us look into the complexities of 
the situation, and then search for a way to unravel the 
tangle. 

Two categorical questions will perhaps help forward 
the inquiry, What is the traffic manager’s large car 
problem ? What makes his problem peculiarly difficult ? 
The problem is, in brief, how to get adequate, but just 
and reasonable, revenue from the trapsportaticn of full 
leads of light bulky freight, such as exhausts the cubic 
capacity of ears without reaching the limit of their 
weight capacity. The exceeding difficulty of the prob- 
lem is due to the establishment in the past of arbitrary 
minimum carload weights, which, though far below the 
tonnage capacity of all modern cars, are yet more or less 
in excess of the actual carload weights of many kinds 
of bulky freight, even though the freight be loaded to 
the full cubic capacity of the cars. 

In order to show more clearly the confusion and the 
perplexities that now prevail, and the opinions of ex- 
perts upon this subject, from all of which it will appear 
that the prevailing system must be seriously at fault, 
let us bring together some of the remarks on the traffic 
problem that are scattered here and there throughout 
the New York Railroad Club’s pamphlet. 

The committee of which Mr. W. W. Wheatly was 
chairman, though obviously considering the traffic 
man’s large-car problem as of secondary rather than of 
primary importance, shows very plainly what it is that 
makes the problem exceptionally puzzling. In their 
efforts to get adequate compensation for light, bulky 
freight in carload lots the traffic men have in a measure 
disregarded the object of freight classification, which is 
*‘to maintain such a definite relation between the vari- 
ous classes of property offered for transportation that no 
preference shall be given to one over another,’’ and have 
established minimum carloads, which in many cases are 
not what ordinary box cars will hold, but two or three 
times what can be put into them. By this means a 
nominal rating of third class or fifth class may actually 
be raised to two times third class or ten times fifth class, 
asthe case may be. Witha minimum weight in each 
instance in excess of actual weight, an extra big carload 


at a given rate is of course cheaper to the shipper than a 
small carload. In such cases the given carload rate is 
not the actual rate at all, but the larger the car the 
lower the rate. Out of these circumstances has grown 
the building of extra large cars for the handling of 
light and bulky freight. 

“The demand for these extra large cars was created, 
and is still being stimulated,” says the report, “by the 
provision in the official classification establishing min- 
imum carload weights of light and bulky articles, for 
which shippers must pay whether the car offered by the 
carrier is a large car ora smallone. Asthe shipper who 
gets a small car knows that he will have to pay more per 
100 lbs., or per package, than the one who gets a large 
car, it is quite reasonable and natural that all shippers 
of light and bulky freight should demand the largest 
cars to be had. This demand will, doubtless, continue 
until the classification is changed.” 

This outline of the problem suggests the evils of the 
situation, but hardly does more than suggest them. 
They need to be emphasized. Reading between the 
lines that have just been quoted, discriminations a3 be- 
tween individuals, violations of the sound principles of 
classification, the thrusting of needless burdens and ex- 
pense on the mechanical departments, the sacrifice of 
proper economy in the utilization of old cars and the 
construction of new ones, and, in general, unbusiness- 
like methods as regards both shippers and the transporta- 
tion companies, may be found quite too easily. The 
committee’s conclusion that these evils ‘‘ will doubtless 

continue until the classification is changed” in one way 
or another is undoubtedly correct. 

The wrongs endured by shipperson one hand, and the 
losses sustained by carriers on the other, because of the 
present system, are most clearly set forth in the letter 
from Mr. A. C. Bird, General Traffic Manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The New York Rail- 
road Club or some other organization would do well to 
take up the large-car problem de novo, from the traffic 
standpoint, with this particular statement of facts and 
conclusions for a text. 

With regard to shippers, Mr. Bird points out that the 
system of minimum weights, with cars of varying sizes, 
“has created unjust discriminations between individuals 
and communities that would not be tolerated were the 
facts and effects fully realized. A shipper of bulky 
freight cannot know what rate he must pay per hun- 
dred pounds or per package until he gets his car. A 
manufacturer gets a large car to-day and a smaller car 
to-morrow. The uncertainty prevents him from con- 
ducting his business with precision. In some instances 
where bulky freight is involved, the actual rate per 100 
lbs. charged for a small car is 1°0 per cent. greater than 
that which is charged fora larger one. So long as cars 
are of different dimensions a carrier cannot serve all 
shippers or all communities under present methods. 
The practice of minimum weights is injurious in all 
cases where the property carried is of such bulky nature 
as to prevent the loading of the prescribed minimum in 
ordinary cars.” 

As regards the railroads, Mr. Bird holds that the mini- 
mum weight system “ has resulted in a loss which is 
doubtless equal to all that has been gained by improved 
construction. It has given impetus to the construction 
of cars by private individuals to accommodate their 
particular business, and such private cars are used, and 
mileage is paid thereon, when the carriers’ own cars are 
standing idle. It has made it necessary for the operating 
department to build cars of extraordinary cubic measure- 
ments, and to haul them long distances empty for some 
particular shipment, when the sidetracks at the ship- 
ping point are full of idle cars that have been discounted 
by an unwise classification. The system would not have 
an injurious effect if cars were all of the same dimen- 
sions, but the progress made by the operating depart- 
ment in the construction of new cars has been neutral- 
ized by the very natural demand of shippers that they 
be furnished with large cars, and so far asthis particular 
class of business is concerned, modern cars of large di- 
mensions have displaced all ordinary cars, and made 
them practically useless.” 

That ‘‘the tendency to build large cars’’ is bad from 
every point of view is the well-known opinion of Mr. J, 
N. Barr, Superintendent of Motive Power of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and in a sentence Mr. Barr 
shows that he thinks that the Traffic Department holds 
the key to the situation. “If the Traffic Department’s 
rates were not of such a character as to encourage and 
almost compel the construction of unduly large cars, we 
should not have any difficulty of this kind,”’ he says. 

Mr. G. W. Rhodes, Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, puts the responsi- 
bility in the same place. “If the railroad,’ he remarks, 
‘makes a minimum load that will not go into an fordi- 
nary car it certainly is offering a premium to some one 
to build a car that will carry the minimum load.” And 
again: “The attempt to limit the construction of large 
cars will prove of no avail until it is made unprofitable 
for any one to build them.” 

A significant illumination of the absurdities of the 
system of minimums is furnished by Mr. F. V. Davis, 
General Freight'Agent of the Chicago & West Michigan. 
Mr. Davis agrees with those already mentioned in the 
opinion that ‘‘the building of large cars has been forced 
upon the railroads by the necessity of the situation for 

- cars that will enable the shipper to load the minimum 
weight of certain kinds of freight for which the railroads 
require pay for transporting,” and then he goes on to 
show that in many instances the greatest possible car- 
loads are far below the established minimums, A list of 
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40 articles, by no means insignificant, is presented, 
merely to ‘‘give some idea”’ of the extent to which actual 
average weights that can be loaded into 34-ft. box cars 
fall below the prescribed minimum weights of the official 


classification. The ten most extraordinary instances of 
discrepancy are as follows, the figures being for pounds: 
Average Classification, 
actual minimum 
weight. weight. 
INE aos ocacnsvinidernse.cunan 2,000 20,000 
PE Succ Gelnen ssG Seubbecdtuare 3,625 20,000 
IY MINNIE... x cessagsseceess . . 4,685 24,000 
Hoesehuld goods.................... 5,300 12,000 
NG C55 cub es csionsen Gruss vanette 6,750 12,000 
WU MOGI RSTOWD, occ ccsccccescsccccece 6,766 20,000 
Mattresses, Woven wire............ 9,766 16,000 
ED IE UME 5950105453230 ss,cnneevet 10,000 20,000 
Ra errr eee 10,242 24,000 
PUrvicure, G8) Kinds. ........0.0<s000 10,274 12,000 


“ This situation,’ Mr. Davis adds, “has made it im- 
perative on the part of the shipper to demand cars with 
a capacity that will permit of the loading of 12,000 lbs. 
of furniture, and other articles to the prescribed mini- 
mum.” The demand’for large cars, no matter how 
many small ones may be lying idle, is “imperative’’ be- 
cause it does uot seem practicable to make any very 
radical changes in the reduction of the present minima, 
since todo so would be to make the traffic unremuner- 

‘ative at the present rates, while to lower the minimum 
and advance the rates would not afford any relief to the 
shipper.’’ Here isa singularly frank intimation of an 
untenable reason for the maintenance of a system that 
“has created unjust discriminations between individuals 
and communities,’”’ namely, that the roads need the 
mouey that the system bringsin. The additional sug- 
gestion that shippers would find no relief in the substi- 
tution for the present system of impossible minima, and 
nominally low, but actually uncertain and variable 
rates, of a new system of known and definite even if 
nominally higher rates, opens a broad field for inquiry, 
and one that will be entered into further on. 

That the traffic problem is the vital one appears plainly 
enough from a report that was made last November by 
Chairman Ripley, of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee. Pointing out, first, that the question as to the 
most economical size of car boxes is “purely a mechanical 
and operating problem,’ Mr. Ripley added: ‘It is in- 
cumbent on the traffic department to provide such mini- 
mum weights and rules as will insure the full use of 
equipment, without discrimination against any part of 
it.”” The issue is one that progressive traffic men cannot 
avoid, for “large cars, at least until recently, have been 
demanded and, in many cases, hauled long distances to 
load light and bulky freight, while at the same time 
smaller cars have been left idle on the sidetracks at 
stations ordering the large cars,’”? and no argument is 
needed to prove that this is a wasteful way of doing 
business. 

In connection with this report a tabular exhibit was 
submitted which showed among other facts the capacity 
of 34-ft. cars for each of 39 articles, light and heavy, 
tuken at random, and the present minimum weights of 
the same in the Western classification. This statement 
was taken as the text for an exceedingly interesting and 
weighty paragraph in the report made in December by 
he Committee on Dimensions of Cars, appointed by the 
Central Traffic Association and the Western Freight 
Association, of which committee William Buchanan was 
chairman. The committee said : 

“These figures show that there are many items of 
freight that cannot be loaded in a modern car so as to 
give a lading of one-half the capacity of the car, and 
the minimum weights at which such items are biited 
show reasons for a strong inducement to exist in some 
localities for building cars of a greater bulk-carrying 
capacity so as to get a weight of freight in the car ap- 
proximately equal to what must be paid for. For in- 
stance, there is one case [barrels] where 20,000 lbs. is the 
minimum weight billed, while the capacity of the 
car is only 13,022 Ibs., and another case _ [moss] 
where 20,000 lbs. is the minimum weight billed, while 
the car has but 12,070 lbs. capacity. Numerous other 
cases show facts tending in the same direction, and it is 
the belief of your committee that if these inducements 
to build cars of greater cubic contents did not exist, but 
rather that the minimum weights were fixed so that the 
modern car as built’ and owned by railroad companies 
would havethe same chance as the larger and weaker 
cars Which railroad companies are asked to haul in their 
trains, the whole difficultyencountered by the associa- 
tion would be met, and the building of such larger and 
weaker cars, Which are a menace to the safety of the 
railroad company’s trains, wculd cease ”’ 

From this statement it appears that, in the opinion of 
these eminent mechanical officers, the ‘‘whole difficulty” 
of the large-car question is one of rates, so that the first 
thing to be done is for the traffic men to readjust 
their rates, or, what amounts to the same thing, to re 
construct their system of minimum weights. 

In the discussion of the subject by the New York Rail- 
road Club the responsibility of the traffic, department 
received some thoughtful though only casual attention. 
Mr.C, M. Mendenhall, Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, sug- 
gested that the views of Messrs. Goddard and Bird were 
particularly instructive, that the traffic departments 
had been out of touch with the transportation departe 
ments, and that with minimum weights leased on cubic 
capacity “the probabilities are that the differences in the 
sizes of box cars would not be as much of a disturbing 
element as they are to-day.” The advice given by Mr. 

A. KE, Mitchell, Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
another connection. 


Erie, will be shown hereafter in 





Mr. W. W. Wheatly, Car Accountant of the West Shore, 
suggested that asthe preliminary for the adoption of 
“‘astandard box car for general interchange service,” 
the ,traffic people should “change there minimum 
weights in the classification.” And finally Mr C. W. 
Bradley, General Superintendent of the West Shore, as- 
serted that “nothing causes more trouble or loss of 
money than the variation in the carrying capacity of 
cars’’; that “the large-capacity car, operated with small 
cars, makes a great deal of trouble with the shippers, 
and through them with the traffic department. The 
shippers soon found out that there was some advantage 
in large cars, and wanted them, and as soon as the traffic 
department found out that the large cars could be used 
as a factor in competition, they began to utilize the 
big cars as soliciting agents, and so the trouble has in 

creased.’’ 

These opinions, explicit as they are, drawn from so 
many sources, and the views uf so many representative 
men in various departments of the service, can hardly 
need summarizing. They show plainly enough that a 
large-car problem as a traffic problem most certainly 
exists; that itis an exceedingly grave problem; that it 
presses for solution in advance of further efforts to 
solve the large-car problem as a problem in mechanical 
construction; that it concerns both railroads and ship- 
pers, the former in their revenue and their expenditures, 
the latter in their mercantile profits and their right to 


be treated by the carriers justly, without discrimina- 


tion; that the difficulties are due to the present system 
of minimum weights for light and bulky freight; that 
these minima are numerous enough and high enough to 
make the embarrassments of shippers and carriers alike 
not trivial but serious; and, in detail, as regards the 
transportation companies, that the prevailing system 
occasions constant loss by hampering and in many in 
stances rendering altogether impossible the use of exist- 
ing equipment, and by thrusting continually new bur- 
dens of construction and expense upon the mechanical 
departments; and, as regards the{public, that if; violates 
all of the sound principles of classification, of fixity in 
rates according to classification, and of publicity in 
rates, by making actual charges for transportation de- 
pend not on classification and tariffs, but on the vary- 
ing sizes of cars furnished by the carriers; that it per- 
mits of the distribution of cars by favoritism, and 
thereby entails all of the evils of unjust discrimination, 
notwithstanding uniform classifications and published 
tariffs; that it makes it impossible for shippers to de- 
termine before loading their merchandise what the 
freight rates will be; and that it perpetuates thoroughly 
unbusiness-like methods, giving carriers pay for what 
they do not carry, and requiring shippersto pay for what 
they do not ship, instead of putting this branch of the 
transportation industry.on the permanent and equitable 
basis of all other branches of transportation and of all 
other industries, in which compensation is rendered for 
services actually performed, no more and no less. 

In view of the foregoing quotations from the many 
authorities refered to, it is of interest that in the 75 
pages of the New York Railroad Club’s pamphlet, only 
one voice is raised in defense of the present system or 
practice of minima. Even this voice is not very em- 
phatic. Mr. C. E. Gill, Chairman of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee, in a letter asserts that “the mini- 
mum carload weights in effect under the various 
existing classifications are, as a rule, based upon fair 
averages of the actual weights of the various articles 
that can be loaded in what may fairly be considered or- 
dinary or standard-sized cars,’’ and that the adjustment 
is “more generally satisfactory” than the different ad- 
justment recommended by the large car committee, as 
set forth hereafter, would be. But Mr. Gill’s conclu- 
sions with regard to ‘“‘fair averages of actual weights,”’ 
and “ordinary cars,” and minimum. carloads, ‘‘as a 
rule,”’ are obviously vague in comparison with the defi- 
nite and positive statements of losses to carriers and in- 
justice to shippers that have been quoted, and even Mr. 
Gill admits that the Official Classification Committee 
has been for five years studying how “to overcome the 
disparities complained of,’’ so that the opinion that 
serious evils exist and a prompt and adequate remedy is 
demanded may be regarded as unanimous. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 








Track and Track Joints; Construction, Maintenance 
and Bonding.” 





BY M. K. BOWEN, Superintendent, Chicago Cily Rail- 
way Co. 

Wearing of the Rail.—The life of a rail is measured 
by the wearing out of the head, and less than 12 per 
cent. is worn away before we sell the old rail for scrap, 
hence the deduction that the point of contact between 
the wheel and the rail, in other words, the bear- 


ing and wearing part of the track, is the 
most important consideration. . . . Take first 
a conical wheel running cn a rail the surface 


of which is level. Referring to Fig. 1, we note that the 
rail and wheel make contact only at the point shown at 
a. This is the state of affairs when the rail and wheel 
are new. Ina few months, if we again examine our 
wheel and rail, we will observe that the wheel is badly 
worn next to the flange, while the inner edge of the 
head of the rail has flattened to a considerable extent 
and worn down. Both the wheel and the rail are doing 
their best to come to a common bearing surface, but 
it is quite plain that the rate of wear must be enormous 
at first, for the whole weight of the caris brought to 
bear upon a very small surface. 

Fig. 2 shows the section of a rail now in use on the 





*Abstract of paper presented at the St. Louis meeting of the 
American Street Railway Association, Uct. 2u-23, 1896. 


State Street cable line, Chicago, the height of the head 
being 1, in. The first rail put in had a head % in. 
high ; this was increased tol in. and later to 1x in. ; it 
is beveled to conform with the bevel of the car wheel 
for two-thirds of its section from the gage line across the 
head. . . . The experience of the Chicago City Railway 
Company, who first tried this formof head, has been 
that it saved wear of both rails and wheels, increasing 
= by about 35 per cent., as near as can be deter- 
mined. 

Fig. 3 shows a section of a new and an old car wheel 
which indicates clearly the manner in which the tread of 
the wheel will wear if used on a rail with no bevel. The 
record of car-miles of this wheel isnot known, but no 
doubt a great amount of energy was lost before it had 
worn down to its most economical shape. 

Fig. 4 shows a rail taken from State Street track after 
eight years’ wear, during which time 8,000,000 car 
wheels passed over it, 

Fig. 5 shows a rail taken out after eleven years’ wear, 
but should have been taken out three years previous. 
The true rate of wear cannot be found, as the flange of 
the wheel had begun torunon the flange of the rail 
long before it was taken out. The dotted lines show 
the shape of the rail when it was taken out, showing 
the wear due almost entirely to wagon traffic. . .. 

Joint Construction —I come now to what has been 
heretofore the weakest part of track construction, 
namely, joints. I have used for the past year a 
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Fig. 1.—Bearing of Beveled Fig. 2—Rail Beveled to Con- 
Wheel Tread on Flat form with Bevel of the 
Ral Head. Car Wheel. 


cast-welded joint. This has been found to give 
perfect satisfaction; it is strong and substantial, 
as has been proved by its holding under the extreme 
changes in temperature for which Chicago is noted. 
Seventeen thousand joints were put in in 1895 and of 
these only 154 joints were lost. The joint in compara- 
tive tests has been shown to be far stronger than the 
rail itself, and such breakages as have occurred were 
due to a flaw in the metal. ‘The metal cast around the 
joint has eight times the cross-section area that the rail 
has. Hence, considering steel as four times as strong as 
cast iron, the joint is twice as strong as the rail. It has 
been found in some cases where this joint was used at 
crossings with other tracks, the tracks were apt to be 

ulled out of shape through the changes of teniperature. 
To overcome this. the joint nearest the crossing should 
be anchored in a substantial manner. 

The method of making the joint is as follows: The 
rails at the joint are scraped and brightened, a cast-iron 
mould is placed around the joint, making a tight fit; 
into this the molten iron, 25 per cent. scrap, 25 per cent. 
soft and 50 per cent. hard silicon pig is poured; the metal 
in contact with the mould begins to cool and forms a 
crust, while the interior remains molten. This crust 
continues to cool and at the same time contracts, forcing 
the molten metal strongly toward the center, which 
makes a solid and rigid joint. The top or bearing part 
of the ball of the rail is afterward filed off perfectly 
level so that it is very difficult to detect a joint by riding 
over it or looking for it. Upon breaking a ge which 
has been well cast, three spots will usually be found 
where amalgamation has taken place between the rail 
and cast portion—one on each side of the web.and_ the 
other on the bottom. These spots are from 14 in. to 2 
in. in diameter. : , : 

There has been some discussion as to its being a bond 


for carrying electric current. 1 cannot recommend it 
Aer onal joints which I 


with certainty, as there are occasio 
have taken off where no amalgamation has taken place 


whatsoever, thus destroying the effect as a bond of all 
joints in that line of track. To overcome this difficulty 
have adopted the plan of bonding all joints. However, 
future experiments and care in the casting of joints 
may develop their efficiency a8 a bond. 
Maintenance.—Upon orga 


nization depends the suc- 
cessful maintenance of the 
track, and one which I find 
gives the greatest efficienc 

is this: The system is di- 
vided up into sections, 
each consisting of 12 miles 
of double track. Each sec- 
tion is put in charge of a 
working foreman, who is 
to keep and maintain and 
repair as cheap as possible, 
\ f/ and — i 

‘ responsible for the condi- 

Fig. 3 —Character of Wear on toe of the track at all 

Wheel Tread. times and for the tools of 

the company. All tools 

which need repairing are sent to the main storeroom, 

where they are exchanged for others in good condition. 

All new tools and material required are obtained from 
the main storeroom. 

The question as to the right time to reconstruct or re- 
pair a track is one of the greatest importance, as it 
often involves the expenditure of thousands of dollars. 
The question to be solved is—am I losing money by not 
rebuilding my tracks? Should I have rebuilt them two 
or three years ago, or should I have waited a year or 
two longer? No doubt many of you have been con 
fronted with just such a question as this and worried 
over it for days and nights, knowing that the decision 
meant the expenditure of many dollars for better or 
worse. 

The task of solving this question was brought before 
me not long ago concerning the State Street cable track, 
which had reached a deplorable condition. Taking the 
Track Master with me, we rode over the line and, as 
street-railroad men often do, guessed that it was time to 
rebuild the track. Thisinvolved a very large expenditure, 
and it would be an expensive guess unless correct, so to 
ease my conscience and make sure of my guess I had run 
over the line a car weighing 8,665 lbs. attached behind a 
grip car by means of a recording spring balance called a 
dynamometer. This test car was then run over a track 
newly made at the same speed as over the old line; the 
dynamometer showed that it took 13.75 lbs. more 
pull per ton to haul cars over the old line than 
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over the new. The average speed of cars on this street 
is 12 miles per hour. The excess horse-power required 
te haul one ton was .44, and the excess cost of hauling 
one ton one hour was 0.9 of acent. The number of tons 
hauled one mile per year on this track was 45,147,537, 
and the time required to haul one ton one mile was five 
minutes; and 45,147,537 tons hauled at a given speed for 
five minutes is equal in work done to 3,762,000 tons 
hauled at the same speed for one hour; 3,762,295 multi- 
plied by 0.9 of a cent equals $33,860, which is the excess 
cost per year for hauling cars on account of bad track. 
It is estimated that the new track with cast joints will 
last 12 years, and as there will be no low joints the 
drawbar pull will not increase much until the rail is 
worn down sufficiently to allow the wheel to run on the 
flange, so the annual saving will be nearly $33,108, during 
the life of the rail, and the total saving will be $397,276, 
which in twelve years will pay principal and interest on 
$293,444, which is the amount we could profitably expend 
in repairs. The actual cost of rebuilding this track was 
? 


Power Ratings Taken Automatically.—This_ caused 
me to think up some scheme by means of which dyna- 





Fig. 4.—Wear of Rail After 
Eight Years’ Service. 


Fig. 5.—Wear of Rail After 
Eleven Years’ Service 


mometer or power ratings could be taken and automati- 
cally traced on paper, showing the condition of the track 
at all points, showing faults of gage, level or joints: 
showing faults and excess power in consequence of 
faults, side by side, thus placing a value on faults: and 
then instead of representing faults and excess power in 
inches or foot pounds, make the instrument show them 
in dollars and cents per ton of load when capitalized, 
which would show, multiplied by the ton miles on any 
road tested, the amount that should be expended on 
track reconstruction, or rebuilding, with accuracy and 
certainty and put a stop to expensive guessing. It will 
also prove of value in checking up a piece of track built 
by contract before final estimate. The apparatus I de- 
vised for this purpose is what is called an Indicator Car. 
A description of the construction and method of working 
might be of interest to not a few, for I do not know of 
another in use by a street-railroad company, and found 
only one other (although very dissimilar) in existence on 
a steam road, after I had the plans of mine finished. 
_ The results shown by it are hign and low rails, low 
joints, gage, drawbar {pull and the variation of the 
track level (refer to Figs.6 and 7). Each one of these 
results is er plotted on paper 18 in. wide. 
The car consists of a platform 8 ft. x 10ft., mounted on 
_a single truck, no springs being used. Midway between 
the two end axles is one which is fitted with wheels 
which records defects of joints or gage. After use and 
calibration of instrument it will be more valuable and 
the dynamometer will not be required,as any man using 
this car constantly will become so accustomed to the 
value of defects that a glance at the profile will tell him 
the money he may, with judgment, spend for rebuilding 
a track or repairing it. 

The Dynamometer.—The dynamometer consists of 
two drawbars, one at each end of the car, and extend- 
ing beneath the platform to within a distance of about 
one foot of each other. Between the two adjacent ends 
of the drawbars a spring is placed; and the amount of 
required to draw the car along the track in either 

irection is recorded by a recording arm, which is con- 
nected to the spring with a wire. The apparatus for 
showing the variation in the level of the rails is mounted 
on the platform and consists of two cups of mercury 
(having a connection between them by means of a pipe) 
and into which dip two plungers connected to a record- 
ingarm., ‘The paper on which the record is taken un- 
winds at a uniform speed of 1 ft. per 1,000 ft. of track. 
The car weighs 3,865 Ibs.; it is fastened to an ordinary 
car, which is drawn over the tracks by horses (or any 
motor car) made to go atas even a speed as possible. The 
results shown by a recent test trip are very interesting 
to compare. 

Fig. 6is from an old track. The joints are uncast, 
et far apart, and the rails are low at each joint; 
this is distinctly brought out by the record. The gage 
is also uneven. It would appear from the record that 
the rails spread at each joint. The dynamometer pull is 
very unsteady, showing the effect of low joints and un- 
even yage. 

Fig. 7 is a record from a new track. Here we can ob- 
serve hardly any joints or variations in gage, and the 
dynamometer pull is more steady. Occasionally high 
points are observed, but they are due more to unsteadi- 
ness of speed. A person riding on this track will not be 
able to detect any joints. This track has the cast-welded 
joint — mentioned. We find from the data ob- 
tained by use of this car that we could afford to expend 
$7,383 per mile to repair the old track. Ihe estimated 
cost of repairing this track, leveling and casting new 
joints is $1,740 per mile. 


Discussion. 


Mr. RoBERT MCCULLOcH: Here in St. Louis we have 
one piece of track which is 13 miles long and all welded 
together, the most of it being 60-ft. rail. We have not 
an ounce of copper bond of any kind on the entire track. 
We have made tests of all sorts, with delicate instru- 
ments, graded to the thousandth part of a volt, tested as 
long and as short lengths as possible, sometimes a mile 
and sometimes a single joint, and have found in most in- 
stances that the carrying capacity of the joint was greater 
than that of therail at any other place. We have no 
necessity for bonding, our contact being perfect at the ex- 
treme ends of the rail. I do not believe it is necessary to 
bond a welded track. These tracks were all cast welded. 

In reply to many questions which were asked, Mr. 
Bowen brought out the following additional points in 
regard to cast welded joints: 

The loss of the joints which parted on account of con- 


traction was due to very cold weather in mid-winter. 
With the first cold snap,the contraction of the rails pulled 
154 joints apart. The joints were repaired, and since then 
they have gone through the summer the same as the 
other joints. The joints were made in midsummer 
during the night hours. When the rails pull 
apart, in all probability, it ruptures the bond. If it does, 
we put ina new bond. In regard to trouble with rails 
after they are bonded giving the car a waving motion, 
Mr. Bowen said that the trouble probably comes from 
the casting. ‘‘ You will find, as you put your mould on 
to cast the joint, that the rails have contact at the ball 
and not at the flange. If you are not careful, the 
rail will do two things—it will go out and it will go up, 
on account of the majority of the iron being underneath 
the rail. The contraction in cooling will push it up and 
push it out. In order to prevent that, we put a clamp on 
the rail when casting it and push it in a quarter of an 
inch.” 

‘“‘In repairing a rail with a space ofj3 in. we saw a piece 
of rail and cut it in and recast around the entire two 
joints in that case. Wesimply bond the track after we 
cast the joints, using a long bond around the weld. In 
welding your rails you should be careful to clean the 
rails or you will not get a good electrical connection.” 

Mr. Bowen said that the 63-lb. rails, 414 in. high, was 
the lightest they had used on chairs. The heaviest rail 


- is a 7-in., 63-lb. rail. ‘‘We have used no chairs on the 


9-in. construction, but use steel chairs on the other. The 
bond which we use now is the Columbia, made by the 
Roebling Company, of No. 0000 copper wire.” 

Mr. Bowen further advised that the majority of joints 
be cast at night, when the temperature is cooler. “I 
advise a medium temperature, a little cooler than the 
medium temperature for your climate, whatever it is. 
We like to cast at a temperature of between 40 and 50; 
somewhere about 50 degrees.” 

Mr. Dodge, of New Haven, Conn., then stated that in 
New Haven about 1,500 joints have been cast on 50 or 60- 
lb. rails. He understood that the price per joint was 
$3.25, the railroad company paying the freight to and 
from the place where the work is going on. The com- 
pany which is doing the work in New Haven follow 
this plan: when it is thrown up, they start back 2 or3 ft., 
and grind it down with an emery iron across that joint. 
Mr. Bowen said that they do not do that, but file down 
merely for the purpose of getting the proportions of two 
rails alike, and when they are of different heights or 
something of that sort. 

In reply to a question in regard to pulling apart of the 
rail, Mr. Bowen said: “I think that there was one or 
two cases on our road of pulling apart. * Instead of the 
fracture being just at the joint, it was some little dis- 
tance back, probably where the difference between the 
extreme heat and the ordinary temperature of the rail 
left a partial fracture; there were only one or two cases.”’ 

In answer to an inquiry by Mr. Littell, about the ex- 
perience with cast-welded joints, Mr. Ira McCormack 
stated that his company, in Brooklyn, had put in 2,000 
cast-welded joints on the 94-lb. rail, 9-in. girder, and out 
of that number there was only one which pulled the rail 
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apart; the raii broke about 4 inches from the end. 
They have given good satisfaction. Some on the old 6-in. 
rail broke, but this was probably due to the kind of rail. 
Mr. Bowen then explained why the rails had been 
bonded with the cast weld. “ We cut off probably 10 or 
15 joints, just taken at random along the track, and out 
of that number I found several in which we failed to 
have any amalgamation in these little spots which I 
have described. Then to prevent tearing up a granite 
pavement afterward to bond, which we were putting 
down on that line of road, I thought it was cheaper to 
bond and be sure, than not to bond and be sorry. Iam 
waiting now for the development of that matter.” 


Air-Brake Inspectors’ Gage. 


The accompanying illustration shows a pressure gage 
now being manufactured by the Star Brass Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Boston, Mass., for use by air- brake 
inspectors. 

This test gage 
is 24¢ in.in diam- 
eter and of simi- 
lar construction 
to other gages 
made by this 
company, but 
with the addi- 
tional feature 
that it can be 
quickly attached 
to either the 
regular air-brake 
or air-signal 
couplings. The 
inspector is en- 
abled to determ- 
ine the pressure ‘ 
or test the signal apparatus by attaching the gage to 
the hose couplings of the rear coach, thus avoiding the 
necessity of consulting the gage in the locomotive cab. 

It has been found to be a convenient instrument and is 
rapidly coming into general use 











Electric Switching on the Brooklyn Bridge. 


The first electric switcher for the New York & Brook- 
lyn Bridge Railroad was recently received and we are 
able to describe its electrical equipment. 

Fach car issupplied with four G. E. 50 motors and two 
K 14 controllers, both especially designed for this work. 
The armatures are slotted, each coil lying in its own 
slot, and the method of winding followed allows of the 
removal of any coil with very little disturbance to the 
others. Each motor is provided with a roller which will 
come directly over the cable and prevent it from injuring 
the motor in any way. The K 14 controller embodies all 
the qualities of the K type, and contains the magnetic 
blow out. Two circuit breakers, a magnetic fuse box 
and 12 resistances complete the electrical apparatus. , 

These motors will switch the four-car trains from the 
incoming to the outgoing platforms. When the trains 
are loaded the motors will push them forward over the 
tilting sheaves, where the cable will be taken up by the 
grips on the other three cars of the train. The conditions 
of the contract between the electrical company and the 
Brooklyn Bridge trustees require that in case of any 
failure on the part of the cable plant the four motors 
together shall be powerful enough to take a fully loaded 
train, weighing 120 tons, across the bridge at the speed 
of the cable, i. e., 11.3 miles per hour. The motors will 
be able to haul the heaviest bridge trains up a 3.78 per 
cent. grade. The trucks of the new cars are from the 
shops of the McGuire Manufacturing Company, which 
has recently made the trucks of the electric cars used on 
the Lake Street elevated in Chicago. 
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The third-rail contact will be adopted, and current 
will be taken by four shoes to each motor car, two on 
each side. These are suspended from a support set be- 
tween the journal boxes of each truck, and will be so 
hung as to give a perfect contact with the third rail. 

The question of the abandonment of the cable for the 
complete operation of the bridge trains by electricity 
will probably be settled in favor of the cable. The uni- 
form speed given to the cars by the cable, and the fact 
that the cars are spaced at regular intervals, and the 
balancing of the loads on the up grades and the down 
grades are special advantages which it is not believed 
that the officers of the bridge will care to sacrifice. #1 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting. progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired.' Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 


For generations it has appeared that if any race on 
the face of the earth can maintain a democratic 
government it is the race which speaks the Eng- 
lish language as its mother tongue. It has been ap- 
patent that if that branch of the race which rules 
the United States should fail in the experiment which 
it is now making, the hope of humanity in govern- 
ment by the people and for the people would perish. 
From the spring of 1861, to the spring of 1865 many 
sincere and courageous friends of human liberty 
greatly feared the failure of that experiment. Again, 
in the summer of 1896, the success of the experiment 
s2emed to be imperiled. In both of those great crises 
tne descendants of those English-speaking men who 
for 700 years have been fighting for that great idea, 
characteristic of our race, that law and government 
exist for the meanest subject, haveshown their capacity 
to govern themselves. In 1861 they won a great 
physical victory over forces which threatened to dis- 
rupt the Republic. Now they have won a great moral 
victory over forces which threatened to destroy the 
honor of the Republic and to corrupt the final springs 
of our liberties. We are disposed to believe that the 
campaign just closed has brought about a moral 
awakening which will last for a generation, and we 
are disposed to believe that the leaders of the political 
parties on both sides have been taught the lesson 
which they seem to need to be taught every few 
years—that the mass of the American people is really 
honest and intelligent and patrictic. If this is 
true, we may expect that for a few years at 
least legislation will bear more of the marks 
of courage and of confidence in the final good 
sense of the people. We do not believe for a moment 
that democratic government would have been im- 
periled if Bryanism had prevailed. A very few 
wretched years of Bryanism would surely have 
brought the American people to their senses; but 
every intelligent and patriotic man in the nation must 
be profoundly thankful that we have been spared 
wretched years. We attempt no detailed 
the immediate business effect of the 
election. It is most reasonable to suppose that vast 
sums of money which have been locked up in New 
York and Amsterdam and_ Berlin 
and in a thousand little centers will now come 
forward hungry to earn interest, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the men who go into power 
with such a splendid majority will understand the 
meaning of this election and will act with such rea- 
sonable moderation and judgment as to encourage 


those 


forecast of 


and London 


business enterprise. 
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Two of the men chosen to act on the Board of Ad- 
ministration of the new Western Freight Association, 
Messrs. Munroe and Fletcher, have declined, and so 
the complete establishment of the new order of things 
will have to be delayed a little. The restoration of 
tariffs ordered for Nov. 2 seems to have gone into 
effect are now main- 


without friction, and rates 


tained by the peaceable spirit of the different roads. 
As long as the grain movement is heavy enough to 


keep most of the freight cars in use, and other traffic 
flows with tolerable smoothness, a good spirit suffices, 
and three men, or even Commissioner Midgley alone, 
can administer affairs about as well as five. There are 
no arbitrators in the new association, so that with the 
five members of the Board of Administration free from 
allegiance to any particular company that body comes 
pretty near being a Board of Arbitration itself. Any 
proposal to radically change a rate will, of course, 
come from some officer of some road, for no five men 
can keep in touch with the conditions of traffic 
throughout the territory of the association, and the 
preliminary discussion of changes, the thrashing-out, 
necessary to eliminate non-essential issues, will have 
to be largely done by the traffic managers or general 
freight agents, as heretofore. The dutiesjof the cen- 
tral board will therefore be very much like those of 
arbitrators. The roads do not, indeed, bind them- 
selves to abide by the decisions of the board ; but 
neither do the roads in the Joint Traffic Association. 
In both agreements there is binding language, and 
that of the Western is perhaps the strongest, but in 
both cases the power of withdrawal from the asso- 
ciation is the emergency brake by which 
any road can save itself before allowing its competi- 
tors to lead it into any intolerable hole. On the 
other hand, the feature of strength in both associa- 
tions is the agreement not to take individual action 
except by formal vote in a directors’ meeting. 
Whether the rigidity inherent in an association oper- 
ated by a committee, consisting of so few as five 
members, can be mitigated by frequent consultations 
with traffic managers, sufficiently to provide the 
necessary elasticity, remains to be seen. The selection 
of the five members from five different cities or traffic 
centersis, of course, a rather crude expedient for main- 
taining the interests of different companies, for each 
man will have several roads under his wing, and 
many of the roads will have interests in two or more 
of these cities; so that, after all, the. main reliance 
will be on the judicial-mindedness of the members of 
the board. 





An Effort Toward Uniformity—and the Use of Rail- 
road Clubs. 





We have received from the Ohio Falls Car Manufac- 
turing Company two letters which are printed below. 
The first is addressed toa railroad club; the second 
is to a car-building company. 

To the Railroad Clubs : 

If the enclosed is of interest to your club, we should 
be glad to learn of any conclusions it may reach. 

It is not expected that this movement will change the 
standards of large systems. It may, however, bring 
about a uniformity inthe freight-car equipment that is 
hereafter to be required by smaller roads and private 
companies who wholly or in part accept the specifica- 
tions of the builder. Such aresult is well worthy the 
hearty co-operation of every master car builder or fore- 
man, as every shop must repair these cars and must 
welcome any progress toward simplifying their present 
boundless diversity. 

Whatever preferences yourclub may express will be 
understood to be wholly unofficial, applicable solely to 
miscellaneous foreign cars, and without any reference 
whatever to the roads you represent, 

We are not seeking advertisement and are quite will- 
ing that all names be suppressed and your opinion 
announced through your regular journal. 

To the Car Builders: 

Would you care to unite with us in establishing a 
standard 60,000-lb. box car, having as a basis all the 
Master Car Builders’ standards and recommended prac- 
tices? If so, please send us your preferences as to fol- 
lowing-named parts: 

Length, width and height, in the clear, inside. 

oor opening. 

Center to center of center ties, 

Section of each siil, end sill and plate. 

Height of lining. 

Diameter and ends of truss rods. 

Wheel spread. 

Section and set of each arch and tie bar. 

Diameter of column and oil-box bolts. 

We are addressing this inquiry to several car builders, 
will tabulate the replies, and communicate the result by 
letter or through some railroad paper. 

It is believed that this movement will result in cre- 
ating a uniformity among the contract car works, pri- 
marily of the parts mentioned, and later of many of the 
less essential parts, as well as of fruit, coal, stock and 
flat cars. Modernness will be maintained by incor 
porating all standards as successively adopted or recom- 
mended by the Master Car Builders’ Association or by 
the united judgment of the manufacturers. 


In reading these letters two entirely distinct lines 
of thought are suggested. One is immediately re- 
minded of the important position which the railroad 
clubs have taken in railroad affairs. Ore is also re- 
minded of the difficult but inevitable progress which 
is making toward simplicity and uniformity. 

When a man begins a new investigation into some 
matter of mechanical detail, or when he wishes to 
collect any specific information, the most natural 
thing to do is to start his inquiry through a railroad 
journal or through the railroad clubs, and year by 
year we observe a growth in the tendency of indi- 
viduals and of firms, and of the chairmen of the com- 
mittees of the two great technical railroad associa- 
tions to make more and more use of the railroad 
clubs. We will not say that they make less and less use 


of the railroad journals, for that, we think, would not 
be true. The fact seems to be that the new facilities 
tempt them to make more frequent investigations, 
and to make those investigations cover broader fields, 

Last September the editor of this journal, in speak- 
ing before the Western Railway Club at the annual 
banquet of that club, touched upon this subject and 
upon the competition which has been established be- 
tween the railroad clubs and the railroad newspapers. 
He said: ‘‘A good deal of the thought and informa- 
tion which would naturally have found expression in 
the pages of the technical journals now comes to 
light in your halls and is spread abroad through your 
printed transactions. Your secretaries and your pub- 
lishing committees have become the active com- 
petitors of the editors for good copy. You used to 
rely on your favorite journal to know what other men 
were thinking and doing. Now you get a good deal 
of this through the clubs.” Furthermore, the rail- 
road clubs have, to some extent, become competitors 
with the journals in the advertising field. At least 
the railroad clubs get a good deal of advertising for 
their printed periodicals. Whether or not they pre- 
vent any advertising going to the railroad journals 
we cannot say. Probably they do to some extent. 

Nevertheless, we question if this new competition 
is going to injure the journals. On the other hand, 
one could make a pretty good argument based on the 
proposition that the increased intellectual activity 
due to the clubs will cause more reading and studying 
to be done, will demand higher things of the railroad 
journals, will raise the standard on which they are 
conducted and increase the interest with which they 
are read. 

But however all this may be, there is no question 
that the development of the railroad club within the 
last half dozen years has introduced a new and very 
useful element into the business, or the art, or the 
profession of railroading. It has created a new ma- 
chinery for investigation and is destined to modify 
the methods of getting and distributing information, 
and we should not be surprised to see, eventually, the 
two great technical associations merged into one 
which will be practically a digesting and recording 
machine for the year’s work of the clubs. 

But all this is quite aside from thesubject which the 
enterprising car-building concern hasintroduced. Con- 
cerning that we need not enlarge upon the desirability 
of accomplishing what the Ohio Falls Company has 
started out to try to accomplish. A reasonable uni- 
formity in practice is one of the first and most im- 
portant elements of economy. One of the most strik- 
ing examples of what can be done in this way may 
be found in the history of the development of the 
modern rail section. Fifteen years ago the rail mills 
had to carry in stock rolls for about 300 current sec- 
tions of rails. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers began about 
1889 the movement to introduce a standard set of 
sections, and in 1893 this movement culminated in 
the adoption of a set of standards which the society 
could recommend. The progress in the adoption of 
these standards has not been as rapid as the enthusi- 
asts had hoped it would be, but it has been important 
and in fact very encouraging. Statistics on this 
point we shall reserve for a later article. 

It seems as if it might be taken for granted that an 
attempt to harmonize practice in freight-car building 
is of such immediate financial importance to car build- 
ers and to the railroads that it is sure to be received 
with great favor on all sides, and to have hearty sup- 
port. It seems also asif the car-building companies 
themselves were the very people to push such a move- 
ment. On the other hand, it is very obvious that 
there will be much difficult detail work to be done 
before very active progress can be made. A great 
number of individual parts must be considered, and 
many personal preferences and prejudices must be 
harmonized before anything like uniform standards 
will be generally accepted. We should suppose, 
therefore, that the work would go slowly, but we 
shall hope that at least it will have an enthusiastic 
start. 








Anthracite Coal Production For Nine Months. 

During the last week in January of this year, the 
anthracite coal presidents, at the last of aseries of ex- 
cited meetings, reached an agreement allotting to 
each interest a percentage of the year’s coal output. 
The various percentages were as follows: Philadel- 
phia & Reading, 20.05; Lehigh Valley, 15.65; Central 
of New Jersey, 11.7; Delaware, Lackawana & West- 
ern, 13.35; Delaware & Hudson, 9.6; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 11.4; Pennsylvania Coal Co., 4; Erie, 4; 
New York, Ontario & Western, 3.1; Coxe Bros., 3.5 
and New York, Susquehanna & Western, 3.2. 

The adherence of the producers to their allotments 
up to this time has greatly surprised the public. The 
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excesses of certain important interests since the agree- 
ment went into effect are in the aggregate less than 
one-half of one per cent. Violation of agreement had 
been so notorious in the past that the public had 
little reason to expect anything but failure now; 
but Wall street thought differently, and Wall street 
was right. Not even now is it definitely known what 
changes were made; but in a general way it seems 
to be understood that there is an inter-owner- 
ship in the leading properties by a syndicate 
composed of the Vanderbilt, the Morgan and the 
First National Bank interests, and that this controls 
four of the leading properties, viz., Reading, Lacka- 
wanna, Jersey Central and Erie, and possibly the 
Delaware & Hudson. The others are supposed to 
be kept in line by the knowledge that contro 
can be taken from them without difficulty if nec- 
essary in the interest of trade stability. Barring a 
sales agents’ meeting immediately after the agree- 
ment was reached there has been no general meeting 
of any of the coal interests since the agree- 
ment went into effect. Just before the 
close of each month word has been passed 
around as to the allotment for the following month. 
All the interests have accepted these figures without 
question and each has produced its proportionate share. 
There have, however, been excesses from month to 
month. The total allotment for eight months to 
September was 25,750,000 tons, against an actual pro- 
duction during the same period of 26,757,148 tons. 
This excess of about one million tons is regarded as 
good evidence that no ironclad agreement exists be- 
tween the interests. Other data in substantiation of 
this point are given below. 

Prices have not been very strictly watched but 
there has been a rather sharp restriction of produc- 
tion. It seems to have been the policy to restrict the 
output during the first half of the year, when prices 
were at the minimum, with a view of making pro- 
duction heavy during the last half when prices were 
the highest. The extent to which this was carried 
out is shown in a comparative table of monthly pro- 
ductions printed below. The production ending Sep- 
tember was 30,601,370 tons against a production 
during the corresponding period of 1895 of 32,- 
518,183 tons. The difference of over 1,600,000 tons, 
which represents the restriction, enabled the various 
interests to secure prices much better than those of a 
year ago. If the production had been confined strictly 
to the allotments, making the decrease a million tons 
larger, as was originally intended, the trade would 
now have been upon the top wave of prosperity. But 
there is, of course, no controlling body, and probably 
none could be formed. 

In the following table is given the monthly pro- 
duction for nine months to Sept. 30 for three years: 








1896. 1895. 1894. 
3,844,222 3,063,334 2,622,808 
2,603,622 3,133,246 2,291,472 
2,999,254 3,761,665 2,495,058 
3,013,190 3,159,122 2,757,306 
3,125,170 3,758,945 3,793,303 
3,314,196 3,777,614 5,112,358 
3,750,249 3,692,378 3,868,215 

+» 3,949,892 836, 3 3,089,843 
«- 4,001,571 4,005,514 3,270,612 
Total........ccssccscccees 30,601,363 32,218,163 29,636,692 


The movement in prices during the eight months of 
the January agreement can be best understood after a 
short review of prices during 1895. The demoral- 
ization in that year developed in April and reached 
its worst in August, when stove coal averaged 
$2.75 per ton. There was a slight improvement 
in September and in October quite a little boom, but 
it was short lived. The average on that size of coal 
for the year was not far from $3.05. The effect of the 
agreement was first felt in February, when the av- 
erage of stove coal advanced 7 cents to $3.38. 
The next month the advance was 14 cents, the 
next 1 cent, the next 3 cents, the next 8 
cents, the next 8 cents, the next 1 cent, a total of 42 
cents for seven months. The average for eight 
months, including January, was about $3.56 as against 
$3.05 tor the twelve months of 1895. This gain has 
been net. From time to time during the period 
under review four circulars were issued to the trade. 
At tidewater there were three advances of 25 cents 
each, following the first circular. These various 
official documents and the dates on which they were 
issued are given in the following table: 


Size. Jan. 31. May 1. July1. Sept. 1. 
Broken ciel ceanesde ieee $3.50 $3.75 $4.00 
UA RIE eae 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.25 
BIOUG. vo ccctcesvcconcs 3.75 4.00 4,25 4.50 
Chestnut...... oueaae 3.50 3.75 4.00 4,25 


Likewise at Buffalo there were four circulars as 
follows, all gross tons: 


Size. Feb. 1. June 1, July 1. Sept. 1. 
BO cdcccccacccces $1.15 $4.25 $4.50 $4.75 
. xacccess gacseecne. aaa 4.50 4.75 5.00 
Stove....... eracaenes 4.40 4.50 4.75 5.00 
Chestnut ............ 4.40 4.50 4.75 5.00 


At Chicago the February circular was found to be 
too high and on May 1 was dropped 25 cents. The 


advance since the last named date has been 75 cents. 
The table prices for net tons follows : 


June 1. July 1. Sept. t. 
Feb. 1. May 1. Cars. Yard. Cars. Yard. Cirs. Yard. 
Broken...... $5.25 $5.00 $5.10 $5.25 535 $5.59 $5.60 $5.75 
OS 5.50 5.25 5.35 550 50 575 5.85 6.0) 
Stove ....... 550 5.25 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.75 5.85 6.00 
Chestnut.... 5.50 5.25 535 5.50 5.50 5.75 5.85 6.00 


The tidewater circular gross price of $4.50 for stove 
coal (equal to $4.35 net), that was promulgated in Sep- 
tember, was not realized on actual sales during that 
month by 40 cents on the average. The difference 
between actual and circular prices in previous months 
was equally striking. These irregularities all go to 
show that there was no pledge or penalty applicable 
to this question of prices, and that the various interests 
were free to ask what they desired. Long time con- 
tracts, as in the past, operated to reduce the averages. 
These were made with favorite customers at the dullest 
season, deliveries being spread over a long period. 

The improvement during the month of September 
was more pronounced than in any previous month of 
the nine, in domestic sizes, though some ground was 
lost in small steam sizes. The average returned by a 
majority of the companies for stove coal in this 
month was not far from $4, a gain of fully 25 cents 
over August. The general industrial depression ma- 
terially curtailed the consumption of pea and buck- 
wheat. 

The month of October opened favorably, but certain 
interests, being unable to dispose of their small sizes, 
cut the price of chestnut. This disclosed serious 
weakness and led to a generally lower range of 
values. It was a mistake not to recognize the indus- 
trialdepression and decrease the October allotments. 
The amount was fixed at 44 million tons, against re- 
quirements of fully half a million less. This caused 
an accumulation of stocks, notably at tidewater, and 
left the companies with coal to burn. The effect of 
this over-supply on the pea and buckwheat sizes is 
very pronounced and pea coal has been quoted at 
$1.50 to $2.00 a ton. During the record-breaking 
month of August, 1895, it was $2.05 and that was then 
considered a bankruptcy figure. It averaged in July 
and August of this year $2.35. This loss of fully 50 
cents a ton, in view of the fact that fully 33 per cent. 
of the coal mined is pea, buckwheat and culm, indi- 
cates one of the factors that are troubling the an- 
thracite market to-day. Despite this weakness, stove 
and egg sizes are fairly firm at perhaps a shade 
better figures than the average of September. Cold 
weather and an industrial quickening are factors 
necessary to any general improvement. 

Some little time ago an attempt was made to hold 
a meeting of anthracite freight agents for the pur- 
pose of reducing coal freights. The first week in 
September they were advanced 15 cents between the 
mines, and tidewater; 15 cents (to $1.60), and 25 cents 
(to $2.25) from the mines to Buffalo. Inasmuch as 
the most of the coal mined by independent operators 
is sold to transporting companies at 60 per cent. of 
the price realized therefor at tidewater, the roads 
endeavor to keep the fixed rate 40 per cent. of the 
tidewater selling price. It was advanced, as noted, 
in the expectation that coal in September would be 
higher than it really proved to be. A majority of the 
interests refused to attend the teeting, believing 
that the market price would advance to a figure 
warranting the existing rate. Average market prices 
are still considerably below this expected level. 





Causes of English Railroad Accidents. 





Of the 160 or more train accidents reported in Great 
Britain during the calendar year of 1895, 69 were inquired 
into by the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade, 
and some account of the report of the Secretary of the 
Board for the year was given in our last issue. 
As a supplement to that account we give below 
some extracts from the reports of the inspecting officers 
on the cases investigated. The decisions and comments 
of these officers constitute one of the main channels 
through which the attitude of the Government toward 
the railroads is expressed, and as the English Govern- 
ment, in its paternal interest in the safety of passengers 
and employees, goes into much more minute detail than 
has ever been done in this country, and as the activities 
of the government as a whole, in this matter, are more 
intelligent than anything we are familiar with here, 
the reports contain much that is instructive; and the 
circumstances of individual accidents are often of such a 
nature as to be of interest to Americans, regardless of 
the magnitude of the results of the accident. A study 
of English operating methods, as illustrated in these re- 
ports, is also interesting in itself. The roads of Great 
Britain ran nearly 339 million train miles last year on 
21,174 miles of road, equal to 16,000 train miles per mile 
of road. This is nearly four times as many trains per mile 
of road as were run in the United States (U. S., 766,856,853 
train miles, 180,657 miles of road), and yet there were only 
10 accidents in which any person was killed. In this 
country we recorded during the same time 275. 


The condensation of the inspectors’ comments, as 
made by the Secretary, is classified: into derailments 
from defects of road; accidents from boiler explosions 
and other defects in roiling stock ; from trains entering 
stations too fast; rear collisions; collisions’ at junc- 
tions; collisions within fixed signals; butting colli- 
sions, and several minor heads. We take them up in 
this order. 

The first report is on the derailment at St. Neots, 
Nov. 10, from a broken rail, already described in the 
Railroad Gazette (March 13). The derailment of a pas- 
senger train on the Great Western, April 13, is found to 
have been due to the fact that a preceding train, drawn 
by two engines, had run over the line too fast and had 
“knocked it about sufficiently to set up an oscillation 
of the engines of the following train,’ which resulted in 
the derailment. On Dec. 26,0n the same road,a fast 
passenger train was derailed by a landslide, a rare 
occurrence in England. The inspector says that no per- 
son could be blamed. 

On the Isle of Wight Central there were two acci- 
dents, the principal causes of which were decayed sleep- 
ers and very bad track generally, conditions which we 
had supposed were to be found only in the wild and 
wooly regions of Cis-atlantic countries, 

In discussing a derailment on the London, Brighton 
& South Coast, Aug. 31, the inspector notes the satis- 
factory action of the (Westinghouse) automatic brakes. 
Two portions of the train ran, separately, one close be- 
hind the other, for 450 ft. after leaving the rails; and 
they came to a standstill with comparatively little in- 
jury. 

On June 26 a passenger train on the Midland & South- 
western Junction was derailed by running too fast, the 
rate of speed being about 35 miles an hour where the 
regulation limit was 15. The inspector figured out that 
the schedule of this train over this part of the road re- 
quired a speed of 50 miles an hour. This he deems “ too 
high for a single line,”? an opinion which must strike 
terror to the hearts of the managers of some railroads 
in America. We believe there are a few single track 
roads here which still venture to run trains at 50 miles 
an hour, and sometimes a trifle faster. In this case the 
inspector found that the radius of a curve had been di- 
minished without leave from the Board of Trade, and he 
recommended the company to restore it ‘‘ to its original 
condition as authorized by Parliament.” 

Near Ballynahinch Junction, Dec. 5,2 mixed train 
broke in two, and five passengers were somewhat in- 
jured. The inspector found that the company was vio- 
lating the agreement which it had made to run a certain 
froportion of braked wagons next to the engine. The 
coupling was broken by a sudden stoppage and so the 
inspector remarks that the use of the steam brake in 
switching is undesirabie. 

On the Great Northern, Feb. 28, there was a derail- 
ment from the breakage of an engine axle which was 25 
years old and had run 578,000 miles. The breakage is 
held to have been ‘‘ due to age combined with the effects 
of severe frost.’”’ The inspector says that an age limit 
“has been suggested’ for engine axles, but that the 
railroads have not yet seen fit to act upon the sugges- 
tion. 

On the Great Western, Dec. 28, a car in a passenger 
train ran two-thirds of a mile on the sleepers, one of the 
wheels having become loose. ‘“‘The company has now 
adopted means for largely increasing the grip of the 
wheels on the axles.”” On the Waterford & Central Ire- 
land road, March 26, the engineman and fireman of a 
freight train were scalded to death in consequence of 
the rupture of the firebox by a broken main rod, the en- 
gine being inside-connected. It is believed that the 
main bearing had become so hot that the rod became 
immovably fixed to the crank axle and, breaking off, 
was thrust through the plates of the firebox as a rigid 
bar. The heating of the bearing was due to want of oil; 
and it was found that the packing in the oil cup had 
probably been neglected for a long time. It was found 
that the runner, besides being negligent in this matter, 
had wedged down both safety valves. 

On Dee. 20, at Oldfield Road, on the Lancashire & York- 
shire, a passenger train, standing at the home signal, 
was run into at the rear by another and 25 passengers 
complained of being injured. There was a dense fog at 
the time and no fogman was/‘on duty, the fog which had 
been prevailing having lifted a short time before. The 
inspector calls attention to the necessity of fog-signal 
apparatus operated from the cabin. Possibly these de- 
vices ought to be more thoroughly proved, but in the 
vicinity of large towns they are greatly needed, “if only 
as a substitute for fogmen until the men can reach the 
spot.” Whether any English manager is willing to pro- 
vide expensive apparatus fur such a very brief service as 
that would be does not appear. The inspector goes so 
far as to say that several patterns of fog-signal appara- 
tus have been tried ‘‘with a certain amount of success,” 
a statement which we could easily have believed even if 
it were not given with the authority of the British gov- 
ernment. 

On the South Eastern, Nov. 1, there wasa side collision, 
in consequence of a runner assuming that a signal 
lowered for a preceding train was intended for his train. 
There was a dense fog at the time and the runner ad- 
mitted that he did not duly obey the caution rule. 

There was a fogman cn duty, who claimed that he had 
not time to put down a torpedo between the two trains, 
but he did not shout at the runner of the second one, as 
he might have done. The inspector makes the somewhat 
clumsy recommendation that when there is a dense fog 
at a junction all trains approaching on the branch 
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should stop and wait for verbal instructions before 
passing the home signal. 

On the Belfast & County Down road, Nov. 29, a pas- 
senger train ran into a preceding freight standing at a 
station. In this case the engineman claims to have seen 
a white distant signal light, when in fact the lamp 
showed red. The inspector concludes that he must have 
looked up when he was immediately beneath the signal, 
“which goes to show one of the advantages of adopting 
a green light for the all-right signal, as has been done by 
the principal railway companies in Great Britain.” This 
road has not adopted the standard rule forbidding a 
signalman to admit a train until the preceding train has 
passed several hundred yards beyond his home signal, 
and the report censures the company accordingly. 

On the Great Eastern, May 29, there was a collision at 
a time when there was a fog, but the obscuration was 
intermittent, and the evidence as to the density of the 
fog was conflicting. The inspector says that a train 
should not be allowed to proceed to a station where a 
train is between the home and starting signals, except 
when the weather is perfectly clear ‘‘ with no suspicion 
of fog.” 

On the Great Western, August 17, there was a little 
collision in coupling up a passenger train at a junction 
where acar had been cut out. The inspector found that 
a helping engine was attached in front without the air- 
brake being connected up, and that the runner of this 
helper, which was necessarily the leading engine of the 
passenger train, was only classed as a second-class fire- 
man. In another passenger train collision on the same 
road the inspector found the runner careless and un- 
skillful ; his experience had been mostly on goods trains, 
‘which perhaps renders his mode of shunting somewhat 
rougher than is permissible,on passenger trains.” 

On the same road, Dec. 21, there was a collision due to 
the mistake of a brakeman who saw a white light and 
took it for an all-right signal, when it really had no con- 
nection with the train movement. A tail-light, which 
he should have seen, was obscured by steam, The in- 
spector suggested that the use of a white light by fog- 
men for all-right should be abolished, and green sub- 
stituted, so as to be in accordance with the practice on 
fixed signals. He thought ‘‘ it would be an advantage ”’ 
if a distant signal at this place, 45 ft. high, were to be 
lowered, so as to be more easily seen in time of fog. It 
seems to us that this recommendation would apply with 
great force to hundreds of signalsin England. On the 
North Eastern, Aug. 23, a pushing “engine, following a 
passenger train and soon to be coupled to it, was 
run into the hind car with considerable violence. The 
inspector says that helping engines should, asa rule, be 
attached to the front of passenger trains ; but if placed 
at the rear the coupling should be made before the train 
starts, and the air-brake connected. In this case the 
helper had only a hand brake, and this was in violation 
of an order which had been made by the Board of Trade. 

At Binegar, on the Somerset & Dorset, Feb. 5, an 
empty engine overran a home signal and struck a freight 
train 240 ft. beyond it, but the runner had not been 
warned of the necessity for special care in approaching 
Binegar, and so he gets off without severe censure. As 
the descending grade is steep the inspector thinks the 
‘‘line clear, but station blocked” signal should not be 
used here at all, 

On the Dublin, Wicklow & Wexford, Aug. 6, there 
was a butting collision, quite violent, due to the care- 
lessness of an enginemanin starting out without the 
staff. He did not discover his mistake until he had run 
three miles. There was a semanvhcre starting signal, 
which was lowered to permit the engineman to start, 
and the inspector recommends the company to try “a 
recent invention,’ which locks the starting signal at 
danger until a tablet has been withdrawn. The engine- 
man in this case had been on duty 17 hours, except that 
he had had two intervals for rest, one four hours and one 
two hours; but these intervals are held insufficient to 
justify keeping a man on duty until 2 a. m. when he be- 
gins at 8 the preceding morning. The hours of the two 
guards on the train were still worse, they having been 
at work 19 hours at the time of the collision. The ex- 
cuse was offered that these hours were exceptional, 
but the inspector does not accept such an argument. 

On the North British Railway, Oct. 14, a part of a pas- 
senger train was derailed by the carelessness of a signal- 
man in turning a switch under the cars, and the 
inspector uses the case as an argument in favor of 
having the locking bar actuated by the same lever as the 
switch rails. Had this switch been so fitted, the man 
could not have moved it after the engine had reached 
it. (The signal was at danger alJl the time, and the 
switch unlocked.) ‘‘Opinions differ as to the best 
method of fitting these appliances, but the inspector 
hopes that those officers responsible for the signaling on 
railways and signal manufacturers will consider the 
question in the light of this accident.” 

On the London & North Western, on Nov. 26, a 
freight engine going back for some cars which had been 
lost off from [the train, was run, at considerable speed, 
through a ‘‘runaway catch point’ (presumably a de- 
railing switch intended to safeguard runaway trains on 
a grade) and tumbled down a bank; and the eogineman 
and another man were killed. The runner seems to have 
forgotten that there was any such thing as a catch 
point in the track at this place. The uncoupling of the 


train is discussed at length, though the precise cause 
could not be determined. These chains frequently be- 
come unhooked, though generally, the inspector says, 


without serious consequences. He thinks that the shape 
of most of the hooks in useis faulty. 





The most interesting accident in 1895, so far as the 
circumstances under which it occurred illustrate those 
English operating methods which Americans are most 
interested in, was a rear collision at Basingstoke, on 
the London & South Western, May 23. The report in 
this case is by Major Marindin. A passenger train ap- 
proaching that place about 9 p. m. was stopped by 
failure of the engine when it was about oppcsite the 
distant signal, the rear car coming to a stand 318 ft. out- 
side that signal. The_train was so far from the cabin 
that the signalman could not, or at least did not, see it; 
and forgetting whether the train had arrived or not, he 
gave permission to the cabin iu the rear toadmit another 
passenger train, which came on and ran into the stand- 
ing train, although the line was perfectly straight and 
the grade almost level. The distant signal, close to the 
standing train, appears to have been at danger when 
the second train approached, and the inspector points 
out that if the negligent runner had acted according to 
the strict reading of the rules, he would have reduced 
his speed on seeing this signal and then would have 
been able to stop before he struck the other train; ““but,”’ 
says the inspector, ‘‘this rule requiring a train to beable 
to stop at any point after passing a distant signal at 
danger is never attended to, and is not meant to be at- 
tended to; a distant signalis now looked upon merely 
as an indicator of the position in which a driver may 
expect to find the home signal. Ido not, there- 
fore,’’ says Major Marindin, “attach the least blame to 
the driver who, on the contrary, deserves credit for 
keeping a good lookout. . . It is a mere farce to 
retain in its present form a-rule whichis never en- 
forced.” 

The guard of this train should have gone back imme- 
diately, according to the rule, “but he can hardly be 
blamed for going first to ascertain what was the cause 
of the stoppage”’ ; though Major Marindin remarks that 
if he had been a little smarter he might have got back 
farther. 

We congratulate the English railroads on their good 
fortune in at last having an official of the govern- 
ment tell them of the absurdity of their rule requir- 
ing trains to be able to stop 6 in. beyond a distant 
signal, even when, as in case of fog, the engineman can- 
not see the signal until he gets within 50 ft. of it. Of 
course they knew of this absurdity before, if they gave 
any thought to the matter; but possibly Major Marin- 
din’s action in making this conspicuous inconsistency 
public will have some effect in getting it abolished. The 
same illogical and impracticable rule is still ostensibly 
in force on some American railroads. 

But when Major Marindin passes no censure on an 
engineman who runs into a train ahead of him that he 
can see for four miles, we are somewhat staggered. If 
a red tail light cannot be seen more than 600 ft. away it 
ought to be made larger. If the semaphore signal 
lights are so high in the air that a runner cannot see 
them without getting his eye out of range with the 
lights on the cars, the signal posts ought to be shorter. 
And if enginemen feel so sure of the safety of the 
indications of the fixed signals that they do rot heed 
signals on the cars when they do see them, what is the 
use of having tail-lights? This Basingstoke incident 
should perhaps be taken as a reminder of what we in 
this country are coming to when we shall have adopted 
the block system universally. 

The failure of the Engtish guard to go back with a 
red light, or even to think of going, and the very mild 
character of the inspector’s comments on the failure, are 
not different from what we have reported in accounts 
of English collisions before, except that in some former 
cases there has been no censure whatever. 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The new company has 
been in control since Jau. 1, and a report of the opera- 
tions for the first half-year has just been issued. In July 
last a summary of the earnings and expenditures dur- 
ing the two years of the Receivership, was published, 
but this did not give many figures, so that tbe present is 
the first detailed account of the Atchison’s operations 
we have had since June 30, 1893. 

At the outset it may be said that the new company 
more than earned its fixed charges for the six months. 
The surplus is not nearly so large as was reported in the 
preliminary statement issued in August, and is actually 
but $144,720. The fact that any surplus was earned is 
important and encouraging. The company has had to 
meet many adverse conditions affecting its revenue in 
the beginning of its history, and moreover, the first half 
year never shows as good earnings as the second half. 

The results of the half-year’s operations are given 
briefly below: 


Gross Carnings.......... sesecce- Sepeeatnhpa en aabaenmsae $13,590,235 
Operating expenses (not inc.uding taxes and rent- 


BRO co cekwweese ork Keeass akteeaameienen hanes paeievaevee 10,207,429 
OG PIG wisn sndcckcnkiegeesbeaakausosaswewes seen $3,382,806 
WANA AODNIID, ossi6ecsessed eacncaenes edecunles usakknewen 3,449,471 
SEIS ANE TRMOR, avs va neis ssessdenveebiwensscousaeects 1,016,601 
OO COMING, 5555s chaeaswat sans sasaun moueeeesieenocne 2,291,150 
TEM R pa ccawccntcesncveonee ee $141,720 


The following is a comparison between earnings and 


operating expenses for the first six months of 1895 and 
the same period in 1896: 









1896. 1895. Inc. or dec. 
ee er $9,130,532 $8,959,379 I. $171,152 
Paasenger. . 2,964,488 2,852,921 I. 111,5 

ae 468,787 450,547 1, 18, 
Express... 465,520 460,288 =i. 5,232 
Miscellaneaus... 560,907 729,641 D. 168,734 

WORDS. ciccccccanssicesas $13,590,234 $13,452,776 1. $137,457 


These figures are for 6,435 miles of operated road. As 
compared with the same mileage last year, the earnings 
show little change—only one per cent. in gross. The 
marked feature of the year has been the very considerable 
reduction in working expenses, nearly $950,000 or eight 
per cent. Chairman Walker explains, however, that 
$428,677 of this large decrease is due to the fact that cer- 
tain expenses of the Receivers are treated as prior liabil- 
ities and do not appear in the expenses of the half-year 
as they would appear under a continuous management. 

Making this allowance, the saving in working expenses 
by the new officers is, reduced to $517,531 in the six 
months. But this is a considerable saving, being about 
four per cent. of the gross revenue of the period, and we 
are informed that all of this and more was saved in the 
item of conducting transportation; the expenditures on 
maintenance were actually greater than in the first half 
of 1895. 

The favorable comparisons have extended into the 
new year, and the reports of earnings show heavy gains. 
in both gross and net, The September earnings, just 
published, show again in gross of over $347,000, but net 
gained $459,000. For the three months of the fiscal year 
the gain in grossisover a half a million dollars, and in net 
earnings $1,098,000. The gain in net earnings this year 
is more than 100 per cent., the earnings in 1896 having 
been $2,083,000, and in 1895 $985,000. 

The ratio of expenses to gross earnings on the Atchi- 
son has been and continues to be high. Under the re- 
ceivership working expenses (not including taxes) were 
82.9 per cent. of the earnings. In the six months of 1896 
they were 75 per cent. The officers believe that this 
ratio will be smaller in the immediate future. During 
the receivership working expenses were large, partly be- 
cause a receivership is necessarily a costly method of 
operation, but chiefly because many improvements were 
made to put the roadway and structures and equipment 
in good condition, besides the large sums spent for these 
purposes and charged to special account. For instance, 
the Receivers spent $2,806,000 for improvement, con- 
struction and equipment accounts, and turned oyer 
to the new company materials and supplies valued 
at over 1144 million dollars. Ties, rails, bridges and 
equipment have been thoroughly renewed, and oper- 
ating expenses are now reflecting the benefit of these 
improvements. Additional improvements have been 
made in 1896. The freight equipment is practically all 
equipped with air-brakes and automatic couplers are 
now being applied; wooden bridges and trestles have 
been replaced with steel or filled in; 6,000 tons of 75-lb. 
rails were put down to replace 60-lb. rails. Much of the 
cost of this work was charged to operating expenses, but 
in the half year expenditures on capital account were 
$435,000. 

The traffic statistics do not give any comparisons with 
previous years. The total ton mileage was 814.9 millions 
(440.7 millions eastbound and 374.1 millions westbound), 
The average haul was 231 miles, but on westbound 
it was 251 miles, 30 miles more than _ the 
average haul eastbound. The rate per mile was 1.120 
cents, which is rather higher than the ton-mile rate re- 
ported by other large Western roads. The passenger 
mileage was 127.7 millions and the average journey 68 
miles. The passenger rate per mile was 2,321 cents (on the 
New Mexico & Arizona road the average rate is 5.78cents). 

The company now has outstanding bonds of various 
issues, amounting to about $110,549,000, on which the 
annual interest charge is $4,650,590, or $387,549 a month, 
It is interesting to note that the taxes were $682,297 in 
the six months, or a little over $100,000 a month, and we be- 
lieve that the estimate of the total taxes payable by the 
Atchison in the year fixes the amount also as over $100,- 
000 a month. In fact, the taxes of the half-year were 
about five per ecnt. of the total gross earnings and 20 
per cent. of the net earnings. 

In explaining the sale of the Atchison’s interest in the 
St. Louis & San Francisco it is stated that an immediate 
decision was necessary because of the pressure for an 
early sale of the property. The directors were presented 
with the alternative of selling the Atchison’s interest in 
the property on favorable terms or purchasing all other 
outstanding interests, requiring a large outlay of cash 
and securities. The control of the St. Louis & San 
Franciseo was considered desirable, but financial reasons 
made it more prudent to sell than purchase. The 
adoption of this course has greatly strengthened the 
treasury of the Atchison in the depression which has fol- 
lowed. 

The report refers to the adjustment of earnings and 
expenses, on business interchanged with the Atlantic & 
Pacific, madein January, 1894, as the result of the award 
of the Arbitrators nominated after the appointment of 
an independent Receiver tor the Atlantic & Pacific. 
The Atchison paid from $15,000 to $20,000 per month in- 
crease of divisions on through business interchanged, and 
approximately one-half of the rental on the 250 miles of the 
Mojave Division of the Atlantic & Pacific. The amounts 
falling due under this arrangement have been de- 
ducted from the earnings of the company and no 
further charges remain to be made against income 
on that account. The award was not binding after 
July 1, and since then modifications have been made. 
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The report states that whatever the future relations of 
the two companies may be, the charges against the 
Atchison cannot be greater than in the period covered 
by the present report. Negotiations looking to the ac- 
quisition of the property or a permanent basis for 
handling joint traffic have been discussed for several 
months without definite results as yet. In the mean- 
time traffic is interchanged without%delay. 

An important action taken by the new managers, has 
been the leasing of its coal mines in Colorado and Kan- 
sas for three years. In explaining this action it is stated 
that in these two districts competition has been excessive, 
and the working of the coal mines by the railroads 
creates friction, frequently resulting in loss of traffic, and 
altogether it has seemed doubtful if any profit could be 
made by direct management under present conditions. 
In the leases minimum royalties and rentals are guar- 
anteed, and the railroad company is assured of a coal 
supply at lower prices than have ever been charged to 
the railroad when it directly operated its own mines. 

Brief mention is made of the use of oil for locomotive 
fuel, and it is stated that more than one-half of the loco- 
motives used in Southern California now burn oil as 
fuel, and the improvement is now being carried still 
further. 








As long as railroad trains are run under regulations 
which make safety depend on the arrival of thetrain at 
some point at a certain time, the use of good watches is 
a vital element in train operation, and the adoption by 
many roads, during the past few years, of regulations in 
which the old five-minute allowance, for possible de- 
fects in time-pieces, is abolished, shows that the highest 
possible degree of accuracy has adefinite value and is 
appreciated by practical men. If accurate mechanism 
isimportant, accurate reading of the time is no less so; 
and one road, the Delaware & Hudson, has recently pre- 
scribed four apparently unimportant conditions for the 
guidance of its watch inspectors which are of inter- 
est as showing the wisdom of guarding against 
error at every point. The Delaware & Hudson in- 
spectors are instructed to reject (1) any watch with a 
fancy dial, 2) an open-face movement in a hunting case, 
(3) a watch with the second hand at the figure III., and 
(4) a watch with a sweep second-hand. All these pro- 
visions are for the purpose of making the reading of 
watches easy and uniform. The objection to a fancy 
dial is obvious. The second and third rules are neces- 
sitated by the fact that open-face dials are made so that 
the watch is naturally grasped at the top, while hunting- 
cases, intended So be grasped at one side, are so made 
that such a dial when placed in one of them is not in its 
right position. One has to take care to turn the 
watch to bring the figure XII. to its natural 
position at the top. Watches with the second 
hand at the figure 3 are those having movements 
originally made for hunting cases, but the dials of which 
were afterward re-lettered, so as to make the movement 
fit into an open case. The trouble with a long second 
hand is that it may possibly be mistaken for the minute 
hand. In this connection we may note that the use, in 
every situation where time is a vital matter, of two 
watches or clocks is a point which ought to receive more 
attention than it does. The only rule on this point is 
that both conductor and engineman shall see to it that 
the train does not start too soon or arrive 
too late; but these men are not always’ within 
speaking distance of each other at the critical 
moment, and_ they often depend upon_ one 
another instead of taking, as they should, independent 
action. Even if they obeyed the rule, there are still 
numerous situations unprovided for, as in the case of 
engines or work trains moved short (or long) distances 
without a conductor. Careful conductors and engine- 
men compare watches frequently, without compulsion; 
why not require such comparison at every critical time 
and place? At first thought this seems like a trouble- 
some regulation, necessitating much running to 
and fro, and delay’; but if the rule were tried 
and its merits made known, ways would be de- 
vised to carry it out with very little friction. The joint- 
responsibility rule ought to be supplemented by the 
injunction, ‘‘ In every case where an error in time would 
be dangerous, at least two time-pieces must be consulted; 
never depend upon one watch or clock alone.” 








Several years ago the Illinois Central began to en- 
courage its employees to buy the stock of the railroad 
by a system of easy payments. The company is now 
offering to employees stock in the newly acquired line 
into Louisville, the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern. 
The par value of the stock is $100, and the present mar- 
ket value $92. The stock can be bought by employees and 
paid for in monthly installments of $5. Four per cent. 
interest is paid on deposits and five per cent. dividends 
are paid on the stock. Only one share at a time can be 
bought on the installment plan, but any number can be 
purchased outright. We have no doubt that Mr. Debs 
and his pupils see in all this the vile machinations of 
the coercing employer who wishes to put the employee 
in a position where he will not want to strike; but the 
employee who is saving money has little use for Debs 
and Altgeld. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Die Schwingungen eines Trigers mit bewegter Last. 
[The oscillations of a girder under a rolling load]. By 
Dr. H. Zimmerman. Berlin: W. Ernst & Son, 1896. 


Octavo, paper, pp. 46 and 4 plates. 
One of the most difficult mathematical pioblems in ap- 


plied mechanics is that of determining the stresses ina 
beam or bridge due to the velocity of a rolling load. 
This pamphlet deals with the problem in its simplest 
phases, the beam being of uniform cross-section, the 
load a single concentrated weight, and the inertia of the 
beam itself being neglected. The conclusions of the 
author are given in a series of diagrams which show the 
curves traced by a point of the beam underneath the 
load as the load itself moves horizontally with different 
velocities. These curves do not differ essentially from 
those derived by Stokes in his celebrated discussion of 
1849, and hence add little to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Under the limitations mentioned, the author con- 
cludes that a single load moving over an I-beam or plate 
girder at a velocity of 30 miles an hour increases the 
static stresses about six per cent., while for a velocity of 
60 miles an hour the increase is 14 per cent. If the 
inertia of the girder be taken into account, however, as 
it ought to be, it is probable that these percentages will 
be greater, as Stokes has plainly indicated. 

Great credit is due to Dr. Zimmerman for the method 
by which he has simplified the mathematical part of the 
investigaticn. Instead of integrating the differential 
equations by series, as was done by Stokes, he uses 
hyperbolic functions, whereby the discussion is not only 
rendered more concise and exact, but the computations 
are also materially abridged. It isto be hoped that the 
path found by the author may be extended by himself 
and by others until the problem is solved in all its 
phases. In order to do this the girder must be taken to 
be one of uniform strength, or at least one of variable 
cross-section and the rolling load must be an actual 
advancing train instead of a single weight, while also 
the resistance of the mass of the girder to sudder. deflec- 
tion must be included. The consideration of these ele- 
ments renders the problem one of the greatest mathe 
matical complexity, yet undoubtedly the time will come 
when its solution will be effected. As that time is 
probably far distant, it may be well to note that the in- 
dications are that the effect of a train velocity of 60 
miles an hour is to render the stresses in some of the 
members of a bridge 40 or 59 percent. greater than those 
computed by static theory. 


The Law of Strikes and Lockouts ; by Thomas S. Cog- 
ley, 377 pages. Washington. D. C.; published by W. 
H. Lowdermilk & Co. 

This book. dated 1894, and dedicated to Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley, is said to be the only one of its kind. The au- 
thor classifies his matter intelligently, considering first 
criminal liability and then’civil. He seems to have 
made a very good historical sketch, going back to the 
early English decisions, made when a workman had no 
rights whatever. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a law of Queen Elizabeth’s time (15/2) com- 
pelling all laborers and artificers, who were able, to 
work upon demand, and empowering justices to fix the 
rate of wages, remained upon the statute books until 
1875. The present attitude of the law and public sentiment 
are first noticeable in English laws passed in 1824 and 
1825. One of the first important English decisions here 
reported very fully was in 1846. The earliest American 
decisions were by minor courts in Philadelphia and 
New York, in 1806 and 1811 respectively. The records of 
these and other old cases have been gathered from 
pamphlets and other sources now hard to get at. They 
are reported at great length, the Philadelphia case oc- 
cupying 16 pages. The difficulty of the author’s work is 
indicated by his statement that not a single case was 
found indexed in the reports under “strikes.” 

Mr. Cogley finds no record of a strike that was not 
an infraction of the law, and so he naturally concludes 
that it is beyond the wit of man to devise one that would 
be legal. ‘The mere assembling together in large num- 
bers inspires fear, or at least apprehension, and, in the 
mind of the timid, indescribable dread.’’ But he quotes 
the decisions of the courts recognizing the theoretical 
right to strike peaceably. 

Seventeen pages are given to the laws of various states 
against intimidation. Thelatest court decision reported 
is that on the Ann Arbor case. Much of the best material 
in this book consists of long quotations from judicial 
decisions. 


The Street Railway Journal for October is issued as a 
Souvenir of the St. Louis Convention ot the American 
Street Railway Association. It contains over 300 pages, 
printed on fine paper and handsomely illustrated. 
Among other items of interest the city of St. Louis and 
its transportation system is discussed at length. The 
article on Street Railway Traffic in St. Louis is illus- 
trated by six maps, the preparation of which involved 
considerable research. ‘I‘hese show the distribution of 
population and the street railroad systems of the city at 
every decade from 1860 to 1890 and the present distribu- 
tion of the population and the location of the business 
and manufacturing sections of the city. In this depart- 
ment there is also a map, printed in seven colors, show- 
ing the different street railroad systems of the city. The 
articles on street railroad cars and street railroad power 
stations are particularly valuable, each being written by 
a prominent engineer of St. Louis. Twenty-three differ- 
ent types of cars now in use on the principal street-car 
lines in the United States are illustrated and described. 
Two large groups of portraits are published, one show- 
ing representative street railroad managers of St. Louis 


and the other the officers and Executive Committee of 
the American Street Railroad Association. 


Messrs John Wiley & Sons, New York, announce as in 
preparation a field manual for railroad engineers, by 
Prof. J. C. Nagle. 











The Reorganization of Corporations.* 

An act passed recently by the Legislature of Kentucky 
provides that when a railroad or bridge company is in- 
solvent and in the hands of a court the majority of any 
class of creditors may submit to the court a plan of re- 
organization, which shall have due regard to the rights 
of all. The court is to give notice of the plan, and 
after hearing objections may approve, amend or reject 
it. If itis assented to by three-fourths of the class pro- 
posing it and of those holding subordinate claims, the 
court shall provide for its execution. If no plan is 
proposed the court may order a sale, and if security 
holders buy, it may require them to present a plan of 
reorganization. Commenting on this law Mr. Storey 


says: 

This legislation is well worthy of careful consideration 
as a step in the right direction, for it enables the court 
to protect the interests of investors by making every re 
organization the subject of judicial investigation and 
securing for every interest a hearing. That its import- 
ance may be understood, let me for a moment call your 
attention to the existing practice, of which the country 
has had a bitter experience within the last few years and 
of which the railroad cases furnish the most conspicuous 
examples. 

The great railroad systems of this country, with few 
exceptions, have been built up and equipped with bor- 
rowed capital. Their bonds asarule were issued for 
money, and to those who held them early in 1893, repre- 
sented an investment of often more than their face 
value. The shares of these railroads on the other hand 
had frequently been issued without payment. Some- 
times they were given as a bonus to persons who sub- 
scribed for the bonds. Very often a parent company 
organized subordinate corporations for the purpose of 
building branches, borrowed the money to build and 
equip them by issuing the bonds of these corporations, 
and kept the stock without paying for it in order to con- 
trol the branches thus built. In this way the money 
of creditors was invested, and the control of the prop- 
erty was retained by the debtors. 

In order to protect these creditors, the most skillful 
lawyers in the country have been engaged to draw 
mortgage deeds and _ other contracts with careful and 
explicit provisions, defining the rights and remedies of 
the creditors in case of the debtors’ inability to pay its 
debt, authorizing them through their trustee to take 
immediate possession and control of the mortgaged 
property and receive itsincome, and providing further 
for speedy foreclosure and sale. Wherea great system 
of railroads has been built up by contracts between in- 
dependent companies, sometimes in the form of leases 
and sometimes of traffic agreements whereby one 
corporation has surrendered to the other the entire 
control of its property and business in con- 
sideration of certain specified payments, the con- 
tracts have been carefully guarded so that upon 
a failure by the corporation in control to make these 
payments or to observe the stipulations of the agree- 
ment, the other should be able immediately to resume 
possession of its property. These contracts have been 
shown and their provisions carefully explained to inves- 
tors when securities were offered to them for sale, and 
the reputation of the counsel employed has afforded 
them a guaranty that they could rely upon the rights 
thns apparently secured. It would be impossible for any 
lawyer in this body to draw instruments which were 
clearer or more carefully guarded than many of these 
agreements. 

The last three years have shown us that these con- 
tracts cannot be enforced in the courts; that the rights 
which they are intended to secure are not recognized, 
and that for all practical purposes the creditor is at the 
mercy of the debtor and obliged to accept substantially 
such terms as the debtor chooses to offer. As matters 
now stand, counsel must advise their clients that they 
can draw no instrument of this character with the least 
assurance that its provisions will be respected. Let us 
see if this statement is not critically accurate. 

When a great corporation fails the catastrophe affects 
especially two classes of persons. One is a small body 
of men, the managers of the property, who have been 
charged with the conduct of its affairs and who are in 
most cases responsible for the result. These mea, 
though often to a limited extent owners, are, as man- 
agers, the agents of the owners. The other is a large 
body of security holders, the real owners of the property, 
scattered all over the country and often over Europe as 
well, who have relied upon their contracts, who know 
nothing of the corporation’s condition, nothing of each 
other, and who, confused by thedisaster, are inevitably 
slow toact. Many of them are — of small means, 
of little business experience, and naturally suspicious or 
timid. They are represented nominally by a trustee, either 
a trust company or some person often closely connected 
with the debtor corporation and friendly to its interests, 
but this trustee while clothed with authority is protected 
by the trust indenture, sothat he is not compelled to 
act unless requested by a certain portion of the bond- 
holdersand amply secured against loss. Before the 
creditors, therefore, can act for the protection of their 
interests there must be time for organization; the 
holders of the bonds must be discovered, representatives 
must be selected, funds must be provided, and the situa- 
tion must be carefully studied. 

The failure of the railroad company finds the managers 
united and fully prepared for the emerzency which they 
inevitably have foreseen, while it finds the creditors 
scattered, ignorant, frightened and entirely unready to 
act. What has happened in practice? We have seen 
the managers, while stoutly denying up to the last mo- 
ment that any such step was ee or that the 
company was in any way embarrassed, secretly prepare 
a bill in equity and without notice to anyone interested 
file it in the courts of the United States, asking for the 
appointment of receivers. 

These bills have not been brought by trustees to fore- 
close any mortgage, for no default has occurred. The 
plaintiffs have been persons claiming to be stockholders 
or bondholders of the railroads, or some of them that 
compose the so-called ‘system,’? which has been created 
and is held together by the contracts of the insolvent 
company. Asa matter of fact, in every case the pro- 
ceedings have been collusive. Ihe managers of the in- 
solvent company have controlled both sides of the liti- 
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*From the address of President Moorfield Storev before the 
American Bar Association at Saratoga, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1896. 
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gation; the plaintiff and defendant have been in legal 
effect the same person, and that person the debtor com- 
pany. The bills have alleged that this company is un- 
able to meet its obligations, and that there is therefore 
danger that parties will act upon their legal or equitable 
rights, that aeons and mortgagees will enter for breach 
of condition, that railroads worked under traffic contracts 
will be claimed by their owners, and that therefore the 
system will be disintegrated and the insolvent eompany 
suffer; in a word, that the the contingency contem- 
plated in mortgage, lease and traffic contract is about to 
occur, and that the parties propose to exercise the rights 
which by the express contract of the insolvent company 
are secured to them 1n that very event. Upon this alle- 
gation the plaintiffs ask the courts, in the interest of the 
debtor, to fs rive the creditors of these rights or at least 
to restrain the creditors from exercising them. In brief, 
the representatives of the debtor ask that the creditors 
be deprived of that to which they are entitled in order to 
preserve for the debtor property to which confessedly it 
is not entitled. The receivership is not sought as inci- 
dent to other relief, but is the sole and ultimate object 
of the suit. 

Surely this is hardly a prayer entitled to much consid- 
eration in a court of justice. No statute passed by Con- 
gress or any state legislature to accomplish this result 
would be sustained for a moment. 

To disguise the naked effrontery of this position the 
bills have generally alleged that the public interest will 
suffer from the disintegration of the system, but if the 
public interest did not prevent the making of the con- 
tracts it should not prevent their enforcement, even if 
it were possible under the constitution for courts to take 
private rights for any such shadowy public use and 
without any compensation. Practically, however, it 
may be doubted if there is any foundation for this claim, 
which certainly has never been established after argu- 
ment, for no opportunity to litigate it has been given. 
Where it is for the interest of every one concerned that 
the railroad should be run and made to earn as much as 
is possible, there is little danger that the public will 
waller from an interruption of service. Connecting roads 
under different management are worked harmoniously 
all over the country, and there is no good reason why 
the same result should not follow even where the con- 
necting roads were Once united by a lease or traffic 
contract. . 

If, however, we were to admit what has never been de- 
cided after argument, that such a suit can be main- 
tained ; if we concede that the crisis makes some action 
by the court expedient; that though the various parties 
are entitled to their rights, it is necessary that these 
should be asserted decently and in order and so as to 
avoid the confusion which might follow the failure of 
the great corporation; what is the remedy proposed? 
The court is asked for the protection of all concerned to 
take the property into its charge and sscure to every one 
his rights, and the method proposed is the appointment 
of receivers not only of the insolvent corporation’s prop- 
erty but of property belonging to various other com- 
panies hound to it by contracts which it cannot per- 
form. 

The selection of these officers is a matter of the deepest 
concern toa greet many persons. They are to be the 
trustees for the time being of many different and often 
conflicting interests and bound to hold the scales with 
absolute justice between them. They are to be in the 
graphic language of the decisions ‘‘the eyes,”’ “the ears,” 
“the hands” of the court and as absolutely without in- 
terest in any of the questions which will confront them 
as the court itself. hey should be men of the highest 
character and ability, and as impartial ‘‘as the lot 
of bumanity will permit.” There should not be 
in the choice of such officers any undue haste. A 
restraining order will hold everything until after 
notice and hearing, leaving the property mean- 
while to be managed by its officers as before. A 
temporary receiver, if absolutely necessary, can be ap- 
pointed like the marshal in bankruptcy cases, but there 
can be no reason why the creditors, who become by the 
debior’s failure the virtual owners of the property, 
should not be heard in the choice of their trustees, 
Every bankrupt and insolvent law that we have known 
has left the choice of assignee to the creditors, and the 
reason for this rule applies equally in the cases we are 
considering. 

The satutary rule of equity has been that, whoever else 
was selected, the former managers of the property—the 
representatives of the debtor—must not be made receiv- 
ers. In the case of a railroad company there is especial 
reason for this, for these men are inevitably interested 
and have taken sides on the questions which they must 
determine. Men who have themselves built up a great 
system or have been identified in hope and feeling with 
those who have done so naturally take pride in their 
work and oppose any step which looks toward its disin- 
tegration. Their own position in the railroad world de- 
pends on whether they control a system extending over 
thousands of miles, or a single railroad which is one 
link inachain. They and their associates have perhaps 
lucrative positions which they do not wish to 
lose. They are in every way deeply interested 
parties. Having filed a bill for the express purpose 
of preventing any assertion of legal rights which 
would dismember the property in their charge, is it pos- 
sible that when they find this bill entertained and them- 
selves appointed receivers they will not feel themselves 
charged by the court with the duty of resisting all who 
weuld claim such rights? Such men of all others must 
be disqualified to hold the scales between the conflicting 
interests which the court must protect, Nor is there any 
practical reason for their selection. The receiver can em- 
ploy them, as the corporation employed them, and thus 
get the benetit of their skill and experience. 

It would seem that the justice of these propositions 
was plain, and they are abundantly sustained by high 
authority. Itisat ieast clear that in a matter of this 
supreme importance there is no room for secrecy, and 
that nothing should be determined ev parte. The court 
should preserve its judicial position ; it should hear and 
then decide. It should not determine without hearing 
that the allegations in the bill are true, and should not 
make an appointment which cannot be recalled without 
embarassment, 

(To be continued.) 





TECHNICAL. 
Manufacturing and Business, 
A meeting of the creditors of the Laconia Car Company, 
which has recently gone into Receivers’ hands, was held 
at Laconia, N. H., Oct. 29. President Perley Putman 
gave a detailed statement of the financial affairs of the 
corporation, placing the total resources of the concern 
at $407,000 and the liabilities $617,000. Legal complica- 
tions will delay a compromise with creditors. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to try to arrange a 


settlement: C. B. Gaffney, of Rochester; Gov. C. A. 


Busiel, of Laconia; A. D, Fessenden, of Townsend, Mass ; 
John M. Woods, vf Boston; Samuel B. Smith, of La- 
conia, and Harry W. Waite, of Boston. 

The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 160 Broad- 
way, New York City, have secured ground having 110 ft. 
frontage on Second avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
erection of a gas-compressing plant. 

The Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., Cleveland, O., has 
recently completed and moved into its new iron build- 
ing, which is 100 X 175 ft. in size. 

The Mechanical Railway Signal Co. has been incor- 
porated at Omaha, Neb., with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000. The incorporators are B. A. Karr, Lewis A. Woods 
and Lorenz Koenig. 

Mr. J. W. Duntley, President of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., has just returned to this country from 
Europe, where he has been quite successful in extending 
the use of the pneumatic tools made by his firm. Al- 
though abroad but three months, his sales have 
amounted to $30,000. Mr. Duntley visited Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria and Belgium, besides England, 
and is now able tosay that his tools are used in the 
shops of all the large railroads of Europe, as well as by 
nearly 120 of the railroads of this country. The export 
demand for these tools, particularly from England, has 
been large since they were first placed on the market, 
and Mr. Duntley found that every firm and shop where 
they had been used reported them economical and effi- 
cient for the work to be done. The sales included all 
the sizes of the Boyer pneumatic hammer and the Man- 
ning piston air drill and sand papering machine and 
the pneumatic rivet holder-on, some of these being 
new tools. While in Europe he cabled for eight com- 
pressors, and he believes that there will be a large sale 
for American air-compressors in Europe. Since he 
sailed from England cable orders for 20 hammers have 
been received by his firm. He expects to return ina 
few months to look after his European business. 


The daily newspapers are giving some attention to an 
order for air-brake equipment for 10,000 cars for the 
Grand Trunk. This, however, is not a new order. All 
the negotiationsin regard to this contract were concluded 
at long ago as May, and since then air-brakes have been 
furnished to the railroad company as required. The 
work of equipping the cars has been going on steadily 
and rapidly since then. 

The Griffin Wheel Co., of Chicago, has secured control 
of the American Foundry Co., of South Tacoma, Wash., 
by the purchase of a controlling interest of the latter’s 
stock. Mr. T. A. Griffin has been elected President of the 
new company; Mr. J. K. Choate, Manager of the Griffin 
Company’s Denver works, Vice-President, and C. S. Milli- 
ken, who has been Secretary of the American Foundry 
Co., Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Milliken will be re- 


tained as General Manager of the entire plant and J. T. . 


Howson as Superintendent. The building will be en- 
larged and the present force of 50 men materially in- 
creased in the near future. : 

The Brown Hoisting & Conveying Machine Co., of 
Cleveland, O., has just completed four of its improved 
coal hoists and conveyors for the Clybourn Avenue docks 
of Coxe Brothers & Co., at Chicago. 


Iren and Steel. 

The Illinois Steel Co. is contemplating extensive im. 
provements to its Milwaukee works. At present no 
steel is produced at the plant, all billets and other steel 
material being sent from the company’s other works. 
It is intended to erect a basic steel plant, including two 
blast furnaces. The red fossiliferous ore from Iron 
Ridge, Wis., will be utilized. The capacity of the pres- 
ent rolling plant is also to be increased. It is said that 
the proposed additions and improvements will cost 
about $600,000. 

No. 3 furnace, of the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., was blown in on Oct. 27, after an idleness 
of eight months. The capacity of the furnace is 700 tons 
a week; 200 men will be employed. 

Hazelton furnace, of the Andrews’ Bros. Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has been blown in. The furnace has been idle 
since June and extensive improvements and additions 
have been made during that time. It is now expected to 
turn out from 250 to 300 tons of iron per day. 

On Nov. 2 the Bethlehem Iron Co. shipped three 10-in. 
turret port plates, weighing 109 tons, and 13 10-in. side- 
plates, weighing 166 tons, to the Chief of Port, Sebas- 
tapol, Russia, for the new battleship Rostislav. 

The structural iron and steel for the new building in 
Park Row, New York City, will be furnished by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. The contract will amount to $500,000. 

The Ashland Coal & Iron Co., Ashland, Ky., has re- 
cently added a 250-H. P. blowing engine to its plant. 
This will increase the capacity of its blast furnaces one- 
third. The output of the furnaces is expected to reach 
300 tons per day. 

New Stations and Shops. 
Division shops, roundhouses and terminals of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco will be located at Fort Smith, 
Ark. Contracts amounting to $100,000 for the erection 
of the buildings have been let. 

Plans have been prepared for rebuilding the round- 
house of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific at 
Somerset, Ky., which was burned some few months ago. 
The roundhouse will be of wood, with 11 stalls for en- 
gines, and with shop space occupying about four stalls. 


The Georgia Southern & Florida will build new 
machine shops at Macon, Ga., also a new passenger and 
freight station at the same place. The plans have been 


drawn for some little time and were accepted at the 


meeting of the directors last week. Work will begin at 
once. 

The Central station at Toledo, O., was formally 
opened on Oct. 24 by a public reception. ‘This station 
has been built by the Anu Arbor Railroad, and will be 
jointly occupied by that road and the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette. The building is ccntrally located, being on the 
corner of Cherry and Woodruff avenue, near the court- 
house. The structure is of the steel skeleton type, fire- 
proofed finished with dark red pressed brick and 
trimmed with red sandstone. The lower floor, which is 
used for waiting-rooms, baggage and toilet rooms, is 
furnished with marble floors and wainscoting. The 
upper floors, which are occupied by the general offices of 
the Ann Arbor road, are finished in quartered oak. The 
building is heated by hot water, lighted by electricity, 
and is thoroughly modern in every respect, a credit to 
its owners and an addition to the city. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. has a contract for a car 
barn 40 ft. x 160 ft. and shop building 33 ft. x 70 ft. for 
an electric road at Port au Prince, Hayti. These build- 
ings will have a steel skeleton framework coverei on 
tue sides and roof with corrugated iron. Many similar 
buildings have been exported during the past few 
months by the Berlin Company. 

itis stated that the shops of the Ohio River road at 
Central City, W. Va., will be moved to Kenova in the 
near future. This will also change the end of the 
division from Central City to Kenova. 


Interlocking. 
The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louisis pre- 
paring plans for an interlocking plant at Carnegie, Pa., 
to have 35 levers. This road now has nine interlocking 
towers within the first seven miles out of Pittsburgh. 


The National Switch and Signal Company has just 
completed interlocking plants for the Lima Northern 
Railway at Napoleon and Wauseon, O. A plant of 57 
levers is nearly finished at Seattle, Wash , on the Great 
Northern Railway, while two are under construction on 
the Chicago & Northwestern. The National Company 
has the contract for the signal equipment of the Chicago 
Union Loop. 

The rew interlocking plant at Clark Junction, near 
Chicago, was put in service Oct. 29. The signals and 
switches are controlled by a 42-lever machine, which is 
also provided with 14 blank spaces. At this point the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern is crossed by the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Electric locks are used on the derails. The plant was 
installed by the Union Switch and Signal Company. 


New Postal Cars of the Wabash Railroad- 

The Wabash Railroad has recently built at its Toledo 
Shops two postal cars which embody some new features. 
The cars have no end platforms but are built witha 
solid vestibule, with chafing plates, which act with the 
regular vestibules to prevent telescoping in case of acci- 
dents. Gould automatic couplers and buffers are used, 
together with Westinghouse, automatic, quick action 
air-brakes and train signal. The brake cylinders are 14 
in. in diameter and the brakes are applied to all the 
wheels. The trucks are of the Wabash Standard 6-wheel 
type, with 33-in. cast-iron wheels, weighing 600 Ibs, 
each. Inside, the cars are equipped with Harrison 
racks, 68 paper and 510 letter boxes and are lighted by 
Pintsch gas lamps. The principal dimensions follow : 












Length of car out to out of end sills..... 
iy iad ‘ “ “ 7 oe oe sheating 
ita “ “oe Lid “ o “ e sub-sills. 

Width “ “ “ * “ % **  side-sills. 
“ “ oe “ “ oe “oe sheating. 
“ “ it “ “ “ tf ix eaves mould oe 
“«« “upper deck outside of eaves moulding 
** end door between posts.............. 
ee ** side door between posts (mail end 

Height from top of sills to bottom of plates... 
9 “** ** pail to top of uprer deck 

Distance from center to center of trucks.. 
id “* of truck to outer face of end s 








Boiler Plant for the Ashley Coal Plane. 
The Centrai Railroad of New Jersey has requested bids 
for renewing the boiler plant belonging to its coal plane 
No. 2 at Ashley, Pa. This plane is one of three used by 
that company for hoisting coal out of the Wilkes-Barre 
District. Water-tube boilers are to be used and about 
eight batteries are needed with capacity for generating 
steam to operate 3,500-H. P. engines. The work is to be 
completed early next spring. 
New Ore Docks on Lake Erie. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie has had plans prepared for 
extensive docks at Huron, O., and it is probable that 
work will shortly be commenced on construction. It is 
proposed to use the new docks wholly for ore, using the 
old docks for coal. The coal and ore shipments of this 
road have so increased that it has become imperative to 
provide increased facilities. 

David Robison, Jr., of Toledo, O., the builder of the 
Toledo Electric Street Railroad, has purchased a large 
tract of land on the east bank of the Maumee River at 
Toledo, and proposes to erect large mercantile docks and 
build a short railroad to connect with the Toledo Belt 
line. It is not probable that work will be commenced 
before January. 

Recent Developments in Armor Plates. 
A paper on ‘‘Recent Developments and Standards in Ar- 
mor and Heavy Ordnance’’ was read before Section G, of 
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the British Association, at the Liverpool meeting, Sept. 
22, 1896. The statement is made that the most impor- 
tant armor tests that have been made in the past two 
years have taken place in the United States and Ger- 
many; that the results in those two countries have been 
nearly identical, and that a very careful study of the 
projectiles used is necessary to makean intelligent com- 
parison. The results of trials of those projectiles indi- 
cate that the Krupp projectiles used in the tests of the 
German plates are somewhat inferior to those used at 
the Indian Head proving grounds, in the United States 
trials; but at the same time it should be remembered 
thas the German plates were experimental and made to 
secure the greatest possible resistance, whereas 
those of the United States were service plates, 
representing hundreds of tons of armor, from 
which ‘the inspectors had selected what they con- 
sidered the poorest of the lot. A careful examination 
of the results of all these tests has led to the conclusion 
that first rank must be given to the United States and 
Germany together in merit of armor plate now produced. 
A summary of recent advances in the production of 
armor will include the cheapening and more extensive 
use of nickel, the substitution of the hydraulic forging 
press for hammers and rolls, better means of removing 
scale, simplification of methods; and more uniform re- 
sults of super-carburization, utilization of the sub-forg- 
ing process (now required for the United States armor), 
improved facilities for hardening and improvements in 
the machines and tools for shaping and finishing. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

In Hancock County, Ia.,a dining-car conductor of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has been indicted for 
illegal selling of liquors. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will ask the 
courts to compel the filing of annual reports by such 
railroads as have neglected to comply with the law re- 
quiring reports to be filed by Sept. 15. 


Considerable damage to property was done in New 
Orleans last week Thursday by a cyclone, among other 
structures damaged being the new grain elevator of the 
Illinois Central. The damage to this building was, how- 
ever, not great. 

‘he Southern Pacific lines in Texas have abolished 
suspensions, ‘“‘discipline by record’? having been put 
into effect Nov. 1. A similar order on the Pacific Lines 
of the Southern Pacific was noticed in the Railroad 
Gazelte of Aug. 7 last. 

The Railroad Commissioners of Alabama have posted 
in each of the 400 railroad stations in the state an ab- 
stract of such laws of the state, governing railroads, as 
are of interest to the public, or whick may suitably be 
placed in such notice. It appears that the law requiring 
separate accommodations in passenger cars for white 
and colored passengers makes an exception for those 
entering the state from other states where similar laws 
do not prevail, but is intended to be enforced in cases 
where a passenger comes from a state in which a sepa- 
rate car law does prevail. 

The Legislature of Vermont is now in session and a 
brave beginning has been made by the introduction of 
a bill requiring railroads to transport bicycles as beg- 
gage. Another bill gives the Railroad Commissioners 
power to regulate the crossing of steam by electric rail- 
roads, apportioning to the state a part of the expense of 
establishing such crossing. Another bill proposes to 
modify the law regulating the taxation of railroads and 
still another provides that decisions of the Railroad Com- 
missioners, in grade-crossing cases, may be appealed to a 
special commission, to be appointed by the Supreme 
Court. 

New York State Canal Contracts. 

Contracts were awarded on Oct. 29, by Superintendent 
of Public Works George W. Aldridge, for four pieces of 
work on the western division of the Erie Canal. These 
contracts come under the $9,000,000 canal improvement 
fund, and in themselves aggregate $883,728. The awards 
were as follows: For improving the canal from Station 
83 x 10, near Ferry street, Buffalo, to Commercial slip, 
Buffalo, to the Donnelly Contracting Co., of Buffalo, for 
$394,955; improving the canal from Station 328, Sec. 
21, near McDorald’s Culvert, to Station 87 x 10, Sec. 
23, near Ferry street, Buffalo, 18 miles, to the Buffalo 
Dredging Co., for $291,686.25; improving the canal on 
Sec. 21, from the head of the Lockport locks to Station 
328, near McDonald’s Culvert, five miles, to Charles F. 
Parker & Co., 25 William street, New York City, for 
$188,541.75; building the Cartersville waste weir and spill- 
way at Station 721, Sec. 15, to Whitmore, Rauber & 
Vicinus, of Rochester, for $8,545. 


The Mountain Tamalpais Railroad. 


The Mill Valley & Mount Tamalpais Scenic Railway 
begins at a point on the North Pacific Coast Road, in 
Marin County, Cal., about 60 ft. above tide water. To 
reach it one takes the Sansalito ferry-boat, at San Fran- 
cisco, and the cars of the North tacific Coast Railroad, 
at Sansalito. The trip to Mill Valley takes 50 minutes, 
covering a distance of 16 miles, at which point transfer 
is made to the Mountain Road cars. The length of the 
mountain line is 8} miles; gage, 4 ft. 8144 in.; maximum 
grade, 7 deg.; sharpest curves, 70 ft. radius, and number 
of curves, 275. The elevation attained is 2,500 ft., which 
is about 140 ft. below the summit of Tamalpais Peak. 
Easy trails are made to the summit of the mountain 
and a fair hotel has been built at the mountain ter- 
minus. The road is equipped with one 20-ton Shay loco- 
motive, which did all the construction work, and one 30- 
ton Heisler locomotive which has not yet been used, and 
three canopy-covered passenger cars, seating 60 persons 
each. Construction work was commenced in February, 
1896, and the road was first operated Aug. 27, 1896. Two 
round trips daily and three round trips on Sundays have 
since been made without any accident of any kind. The 


total cost of the road, equipment and hotel has been 
$140,000, which has been fully paid up by local capital. 
It has no bonded indebtedness. The President of the 
company who conceived the project and took entire 
charge of the construction is Sydney B. oe and 
the Secretary, Louis L. Jones, of Mill Valley, Marin 
County, California. The round trip from San Franciscu 
to Mill Valley and return is 40 cents, and from Mill Val- 
ley to the mountain summit and return, $1. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 











In a newspaper interview with one of the New York 
directors of the Illinois Central, the statement is made 
that the Illinois Central Company is considering the 
purchase of 45 new locomotives. 


President Ingalls, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, was re- 
orted in the newspapers last week as stating that he 
had given out a conditional contract for the construc- 
tion of a nutmber of locomotives. The contract was to 
be cancelled if Bryan was elécted, a possibility which 
fortunately is no longer to be feared. 


CAR BUILDING. 











The Central of Georgia has given an order to the 
Youngstown Car Works for 100 freight cars. 


The order of Swift & Co., of Chicago, for 200 cars from 
the Wells & French Co., Chicago, has been increased to 


The St. Louis & San Francisco has awarded contracts 
for 100 box cars to the St. Charles Car Co , and for 50 re- 
frigerator cars to the Missouri Car & Foundry Co. 


The International & Great Northern has just com- 
pleted at its shops at Palestine the first of six new day 
coaches, to be used on its fast trains between Texas and 
the Nortb. 


The order of the Armour Packing Co., of KansasCity, 
for 200 refrigerator cars, which has been talked of since 
early in the year, will, it is announced, be finally 
awarded shortly. 


The Lehigh Valley is to put on four new Pullman 
sleepers on its trains between New York and Buffalo- 
The cars will have 12 sections, a drawing room and 
smoking compartment. 

The shops of the Ohio Falls Car Co., which have been 
closed for some time, will start up this week on two 
small orders, 10 tank cars for the Globe Refining Co. of 
Louisville and a passenger coach fcr a Louisiana road. 
No other contracts are on hand. 


Cudahy Bros., of Chicago, have made a contract with 
the Missouri Car & Foundry Co. of St. Louis for 50 re- 
frigerator cars, to be delivered in 90 days. These cars 
will be equipped with air-brakes and automatic couplers. 
All the cars owned by the firm are being overhauled and 
equipped with safety appliances. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—On the St. Louis & Oklahoma 
City road, the surveys for which have just been com- 
pleted, the bridge work will include one 125-ft. span, two 
50-ft. plate girders and five 40-ft. plate girders. The 
balance of the bridging will consist of the usual pile and 
trestle openings. stone culverts, etc. Mr. L. Lynch, of 
Fort Worth, is Chief Engineer. 


Houston, Tex. -—It is stated that the contract for the 
bridge over Green’s Bayou, on the Houston and “rosby 
road has been let to the George E. King Bridge Co., Des 
Moines, Ia , on plan No. 1, for $8,990, their bid on plan 
1 being $3,630. Other bids were: Chicago Bridge and 
Tron Co, Chicago, plan 1, $8,000; plan 2, $3,777; Gillette- 
Herzog Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Min., plan 1, 
$7,765 ; plan 2, $3,748; Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, plan 
1, $7,326; plan 2, $3,630. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The contract for a plate girder 
bridge across Pleasant Run, on Beecher street, has been 
given to the Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Co., Milwaukee, 
at $2,301. Other bidders were: American Bridge Works, 
Chicago, $2.577; Bellefontaine ‘O.) Bridge and Iron Co., 
$2,820; Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., Chicago, $2,449; 
Lafayette (Ind.) Bridge Co., $2,490: Massillon (O.) Bridge 
Co., $2,652; Shiffler Rridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $2,873; 
Toledo (O.) Briige Co., $2,484; Variety Iron Works, 
Cleveland, O , $2,714; Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Can- 
ton, O., $2,350. 


Knoxville, Ja.—It is stated that bidsare asked until 
Nov. 11 for an iron bridge across the Des Moines River 
at Red Rock. A. A. Davis, Chairman Board Supervi- 
sors, Knoxville, la. 


Maddington Falls, Que.—The Dominion Bridge Co. 
has been awarded the contract for a bridge at this place 
for the Drummond County Railroad. The bridge is to 
be of steel, and is to cost $26,C00. The structure which 
this one replaces was carried away by the ice last spring. 


_ Menasha, Wis.—It is stated that the contract for an 
iron and steel bridge, with stone substructure, 633 ft. 
long, with an 18-ft. roadway and 7-ft. sidewalks, has been 
given to the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., at about $15,000 


Merrickville, Out.—A new iron bridge will be built 
over the Rideau River at this point. 


Mill Creek. Pa.--Plans for a 30-ft. segmental arch, to 
replace the 20ft. arch culvert over the creek at this 
place, which was destroved by high water on Sept. 30, 
are being made at the office of the Principal Assistant to 
the Engineer of Maintenance of Way of tae Pennsyl- 
vania at Altoona. It is proposed to build the newarcb to 
accommodate four tracks. 


Quebec, Que.—Mr. W. D. Baillayé, Assistant City 
Inspector, is receiving tenders for the masonry and iron- 
work of a swing bridge over the St. Charles River. 
Plans may be seen at the office of the City Engineer. 


St. Johnsville, N. ¥Y.—It is reported that it has been 
decided to replace the wooden bridge over the Mohawk, 
at this place, by a two-span steel structure to cost from 
$18,000 to $25,000. 


Verzennes, Vt.—The City Council has given the con- 
tract for a bridge over Otter Creek to the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn., for $3,050. Other bids 
were: Boston (Mass.) Bridge Works, $2,975; Hawkins’ 
Iron Works, Springfield, Mass., $2,715; Pittsburg, (Pa.) 
Bridge Co , $3,000. The bridge will be built some time 
during the winter. 


Watertown, N. Y.—It is reported that a new bridge 
at Mill street. to replace the one lately destroyed, will 
soon be built. 


Wausau, Wis.—Plans for a bridge of four spans, each 
125 ft., and 100 ft. of iron trestle approach, with a 14+ft, 
roadway and 6-ft. sidewalks, and foundations of 4-ft, 





iron cylinder piers, of ;% in. metal, have been prepared 
by C. W. Nutter, City Engineer. 


RAILROAD LAW-NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 

In New York it is decided that a street car has no par- 
amount right of way at street crossings. ? 

In Georgia the Supreme Court declares that where 
a railroad, for value, contracted with another 
railroad company to “interchange business, both 
through and local,” with the latter and its connecting 
lines, for a specified term, ‘‘ upon terms as tavorable to”’ 
the latter ‘‘and its connecting lines as those given to 
any other railroad entering” a designated city, it was 
bound thereby, not only as to freights shipped from or 
to points upon its own line, but also as to freights des- 
tined to or coming from points beyond the same, and 
hence could not, so long as it pursued a different and 
more favorable course as to hes roads entering said 
city, enter into contracts or maintain business relations 
with transportation companies beyond its own line, 
with theintention of depriving the road with which it 
contracted of the benefits of the contract, nor with such 
intention refuse to receive from the transportation com- 
panies shipments of freight routed over said road on 
bills of lading giving it the benefits of ‘‘ through rates 
and through proportions of rates”’ on sach shipments,? 

In the Federal Court it is shown that the R. 
Co. used the U. Co.’s tracks under a coptract which 
provided that the U. Co. should have the exclusive right 
to make rules for the operation of that part of the rail- 
road used by the parties jointly, and that all trains 
should move in accordance with the order of 
superintendent of the U. Co. The court holds 
that the R. Co, having no right or power to direct 
the movemant of its trains while on the track of the U. 
Co., could not be held responsible to third parties on the 
doctrine of respondent superior for any negligence of 
the men in charge of the train while running over such 
tracks, though they were in its employ and paid by it. s 

The Supr:me} Sourt of Pennsylvania rules that munici- 
pal consent is;requisite to enable any railroad com- 
pany, whether incorporated by special act of assembly 
or under the general railroad laws, to enter upon and oc- 
cupy the public highway of the city, unless its charter 
contains authority therefor in express terms or by nec- 
essary implication.* 

In California the Supreme Court holds that under the 
statute providing that ‘‘a servant is presumed to have 
been hired for such length of time as the parties adopt 
for the estimation of wages, a hiring at a yearly rate is 
presumed to be for one year,” an employment at a stated 
yearly salary, without other agreement as to the time, 
constitutes a contracts for one year, and this will not be 
changed by the fact of the monthly payment of salary, 
nor by the custom of the employer, a railroad company, 
or of all railroad companies, to employ only by the 
month.® 

In Texas it is held that one engaged by a railroad un- 
der a verbal contract to remove dead re maimed cattle 
from the railroad yard, who is paid in the same way and 
at the same time as laborers generally in the service of 
the company, and may be discharged in the same way, 
is not such an independent contractor that the company 
is exempt from liability for injuries caused by his fail- 
ure to remove a crippled, but dangerous, steer.® 


Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 


In Tennesseefit isjheld that a railroad detective who 
was authorized to ferret out crimes against the company 
and who had general instructions not to make arrests 
without first consulting the local attorneys of the road, 
but who was authorized to make arrests without such 
consultation when the proof was clear, and where there 
was danger of an escape, was acting within the scope of 
his authority in causing the arrest, without consulta- 
tion, of a person on a charge of attempting in the pres- 
ence of such detective, to pass counterfeit money on a 
station agent in payment for a ticket.? 

In Kansas it is said that where in an action against a 
railroad to recover damages for the death of a brakeman 
killed while making a flying switch, the only negligence 
charged was that the engineerran ut an unnecessary, 
unusual and dangerous rate of speed, and the jury 
found, specially, that at the time of the accident the en- 
gineer was under the control of deceased as to the 
rate of speed, and that he obeyed the signals given by 
him, a geteral verdict for plaintiff was erroneous, 

In the same state it is ruled that the fact that a rail 
was being carried on the shoulders of the section men in- 
stead of on a hand car, which was the usual method of 
transporting rails, did not constitute contributory negli- 
gence on the part of section men injured thereby, wh-¢re 
the rail was light, and was so carried by direction of the 
section foreman.® 

In Kentucky it is held that the fact that a station 
agent whose duty it is to signal trains from the depot 
platform goes upon the track to follow and stop a train, 
the engineer of which failed to show that he had seen 
the signal to stop, and thereby prevent a collision, does 
not render him a trespasser, so as to relieve the company 
of liability for injuries to him. unless the employees 
upon the train actually knew of his presence in time to 
avoid injury to him.?°® 

In Kentucky the failure of a railroad to have a man 
stationed on the rear of a backing freight train, which 
is being switched, to give warning of its approach, may 
render it liable for injuries therefrom to “aaa employees 
upon the track, though the rear car, instead of the 
usual caboose, was a box car, which did not conveniently 
admit of this customary precaution.? 

In Texas a railroad is liable for injuries to a trespasser 
injured while —— to pass between the cars of a 
train by reason of the sudden starting of the train, if 
defendant’s employees saw and knew of the danger of his 
position in time to avoid injury to him by the exercise of 
reasonable care.2 

In New Jersey it is held that a person traveling with a 
horse and a vehicle on a street traversed by electric trol- 
ley cars has the right to make use of the tracks upon 
which such cars are propelled, whenever the necessary 
and customary use of the street requires or permits him 
to do so; and it is not, per se, contributory negligense 
for him to turn off from one track into and upon the 
other track in a street in which double sets of tracks are 
laid, to allow acar tojpass, if while so doing, or while 
endeavoring to turn back again, he is struck by a car 
running upon the other track.** 











1 Zimmermann v. Unioa Ry. Co., 38 N. ¥. S., 362. 
23, A. L. Beltv. W.& A., 23 3. E.3Rep., 84s. 

3 Atwood v. C.,R. 1. & P., 72 Fed. Rep., 417. ¢ 

4 Phila. v. R. F., 34 Atl. Rep., 6u. 

-- Rosenberger v. P. C., 43 Pac. Rep., 963. 

°T. & P. v. suneman, 71 Fed. Rep., 939. 

7 Hichengreen v. L. & N., 3458. W. Rep., 219. 

* McDermott v. A., ''. & 8S. F., 43 Pac. Rep., 248.] 
°A., T. & 8. F. v. Vincent, 43 Pac. Kep., 251. 

1° 11). C. v. Mahan, 34S. W. Rep., 16. 

11 [, C. v. Mahan, 34 S. W. Rep., 16. 

13 T, & G. N. v. Tabor, 33S. W. Kep., 894. 

13 Con. T. Co. v. Reeves, 34 Atl. Rep., 128. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 


Cincinnati. Hamilton & Dayton, quarterly, 114 per 
cent. on preferred stock, payable Nov. 7. 

Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston, 214 per cent., pay 
able Nov. 1. 

Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago, quarterly, 144 per 
cent. on guaranteed stock, payable Nov. 2. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, annual, Central 
Trust Co., New York, Nov. 19. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, annual, Union Trust 
Co., New York, Nov. 16. 

Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock-Yards 
Co., annual, Jersey City, Nov. 12. 

Central of Georgia, annual, Savannah, Ga,, Nov. 10. 

Fall Brook, annual, Reading Center, N. Y., Nov. 11. 

Lehigh Valley, annual, J. R. Fanshawe, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 17. 

Manhattan, annual, Mercantile Trust Co., New York, 
Nov. 11. 

Raleigh & Gaston, annual, John H. Sharp, Treasurer, 
Portsmouth, Va., Nov. 12, 

Richmond, Fredericksburgh & Potomac, annual, J. B. 
Winston, Secretary, Nov. 10, — ; 

St. Paul & Northern Pacific, special, St. Paul, Minn., 
Nov. 20. 

Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix, annual, Prescott, Ariz., 
Nov. 18. 

Savannah, Florida & Western, annual, Savannah, 
Ga., Nov. 24. ; ; ; 

South Carolina & Georgia, annual, Continental rust 
Co., New York. Nov. 11. 

Spokane Falls & Northern, annual, Spokane, Wash., 
Nov. 9. 

Wilmington & Weldon, annual, Wilmington, N. C., 
Nov. 18. 


Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers will hold its third general meeting at No. 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on Nov. 12-13. 

The Railway Signalling Club will meet on the second 
Tuesday of the monthsof January, March, May, Septem- 
ber and November, in Chicago. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2 p m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at 12 West Thirty- 
first street, New York City, on the third Thursday tz each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois. 
Buffale, N. Y., on the second Friday ot January, March 
May, September and November, at 2 p. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 
8 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 Kast Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets in its rooms 
on the first Wednesday of each month, at 8 p.m., to 
hear reports, and for the reading and discussion of 
papers. The headquarters of the Society are at 1736- 
1739 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
flouse of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m., 
except during July and August. 

The Denv.r Society of Civil Engineers meets at 3 
Jacobson Bock, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
cf each month except during July and August. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
7.30 p.m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate ‘Thursday, at 8 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundrynen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. S&S. T. Johnston, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

The Engineers’ Club of Columbus, (O.), meets at 12!¢ 
North High street, on the first and third Saturdays 
from September to June. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third Wednesday of the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New Yvrk holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets on 
the first Monday of each month, except June, July, Au- 
gust and September 

The Engine:rs’ Society of Western New York meets 
on the first Monday of each month at the Society’s rooms 
in the Buffalo Library. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at 715 
Tremont ‘Temple. Boston, on the third Wednesday in 
each month, at 7:30 p.m. 


The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mise 


f 
s uri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth strect 


and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets at 410 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the third 
Tuesday in each month, at a m. : 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street. San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in, 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month 
from Septemter to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at © p. m. 


Engineers’ Society of Western New York. 


The regular monthly meeting of the society has been 
ere to Monday, Nov. 9, at 8p. m., and will be 

eld, as usual, at the society’s rooms in the Library 
Building, A paper on ‘ Paving Brick and Brick Pave- 
ment” will be read by Mr. H. J. March, M. S. & C. E. 


American Society of Civil Engineers, 


A regular meeting was held at the Society House, on 
Wednesday, Nov. +. A paper by A. H.{Sabin, Assoc. M. 
Am Soe. C. E., entitled ‘‘ Experiments on the Protection 
of Steel and Aluminum Exposed to Sea Water’’ (see 
Proceedings for September, 1896, already published) was 
presented and discussed by several members. The usual 
collation followed the meeting. 


West«rn Society of Engineers, 


A regular meeting of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers was held in the society rooms, Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, on Wednesday, Nov. 4, 1896. There was a con- 
siderable discussion on Bedford stone and Louisville ce- 
ment by several members of the society. Owing to the 
recent visit of the society to these quarries and cement 
works, there was a large attendance at the meeting. 


The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 


A semi-monthly meeting of the club was held Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 27, at the rooms in the Case Library 
Building, Cleveland. Fifty-seven members and visitors 
present. Mr. Cecil L. Saunders read a paper entitled 
**Gas Producers and the Mechanical Handling of Fuel.” 
The subject was presented under the following heads: 
A discussion of varions types. The necessity for atten- 
tion to detail of construction. The relation of character 
of coal to type to be used. A possible field for future 
economy. Coal ee hoppers. Unloading coal 
by mechanical devices. Messrs. E. A. Sperry, A. Morde- 
cai, J. W. Seaver, C. M. Barber and} John McGeorge en- 
gaged in an interesting discussion. 


Central Railway Club. 


The next regular meeting of the Central Railway 
Club will be held on Friday, Nov. 18, 1896, at the Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, at 2 p. m., and will be preceded at 10 
a.m. by a meeting of the Executive Committee for the 
consideration of important business. Reports will be 
submitted on the following subjects: 

“What is the Best Plan to Bring About the Adoption 
of M C. B. Standards by Railroads ?’? Committee, A. 
M. Waitt, G. W. West, R. 5. Miller, James Macbeth4 
William McWood, John S. Lentz. 

‘‘Apprentice Boys in Railroad Shops.’’ Committee, 
John Mackenzie, M. L. Flynn, E D. Nelson, W.G. Ta- 
ber, N. Lavery. 

“Snall the Cubic Capacity of Ordinary Box Cars be In- 
creased; and if so, What Shall be the Maximum Limit ?” 
Paper by H. H. Perkins. 

Discussions will take place on the report of committee 
on Car Roofs and the report of the Committee on ‘‘Com- 

arative First Cost and Cost of Maintenance of Planished 

ron Locomotive Boiler Jaskets, and the Plain Sheet- 
Iron or Steel, Painted,” also on topical questions sub- 
mitted by members. : 








PERSONAL. 





--Mr. Frank Julian has been appointed Chief Chemist 
of the Great Northern Railroad Company. 


_—Mr. Charles F. Beach, Jr., the well-known corpora- 
tion lawyer, formerly of New York City, is now estab- 
lished in London, his office being at 16 Great Winches- 
ter street. 


—Mr. James K. Lyons has been appointed Chief 
Draftsman of the Carnegie Steel Co., Bridge Depart- 
ment, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. E. K. Scott. 


—Traftic Manager Fletcher, of the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis, who was recently selected a member 
of the Board of Administration of the new Western 
Freight Traftic Association, has declined the position. 


—Mr.C.L Wellington, General Traffic Manager of 
the Wisconsin Central, has resigned his position to ac- 
cept his appointment as member of the Board of Ad- 
ministration of the reorganized Western Freight Asso- 
ciation. 


—Mr. R. G. Stone, General Freight Agent of the 
Georgia, Southern & Florida, has resigned that position 
and he will be succeeded by Mr. J. M. Cutlar, former] 
General Southern Agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois route, with headquarters at Macon, Ga. 


—Mr. B. A. Denmark, of Savannah, has been elected 
President of the Southwestern Railway to succeed the 
late President Baxter, of Georgia. r. Denmark is a 
prominent business man of Savannah, has been a director 
of the Central of Georgia andin recent years actively in- 
terested in various railroads of Georgia. 


—NMir. William J. Dale, one of the Railroad Commis 
sioners of Massachusetts, was taken suddenly ill while 
making an official trip over the Boston & Albany about 
two weeks ago, and has beep confined in the Springfield 
Hospital ever since. He has been unconscious much of 
the time, and there seemsto be some trouble of the 
brain. 


—Mr. A. B. Williams, now Assistant Treasurer of the 
St. Paul & Duluth, has been elected Secretary and 
Treasurer to succeed Mr. G. G. Haven, Jr., who has re- 
signed to become a member of the banking-house of 
Work, Sturgis & Co,, one of the oldest banking firms in 
New York, formerly Work, Strong & Co. Mr. Pierre 
Jay. of New York, will succeed Mr. Williams as Assist- 
ant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, with headquar- 
ters in New York, Mr. Williams’ office remaining in St. 
Paul. 

—Mr. Washington Bullard, General Manager for the 


Union Steamboat Co., one of the Erie affiliated lines, a 
position which he had held for 23 years, died at Buffalo 


last week, Previous to the spring of 1869, Mr. Bullard 
was agent at Toledo for the steamers of the Erie road. 
From there he went to Chicago, when the organization 
of the Union Steamboat Co. was first affected, to take 
charge of that end of the line. He held this position 
until 173, when he was called to Buffalo to assume that 
of General Manager. 


—Gen. Joseph T.Torrence,whose death in Chicago last 
week is announced, for many years had been cne of the 
most active business men of that city, controlling many 
iron and steel enterprises and engaged in the construc- 
tion of several railroads. He organized the Chicago Ele- 
vated Terminal Railway Co. in 1891, and published a 
p!an for the construction of elaborate elevated ter- 
minals. A large amount of real estate was acquired, 
but nothing further done, and the franchises and prop- 
erty acquired were sold last year to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Company. 


—The Board of Engineers which is to consider the 
feasibility of running the trains of the Brooklyn ele- 
vated and surface street railroad companies over the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge to the New York side 
has been completed by the appointment of Mr. Virgil G. 
Bogue and Mr. Geo. H. Thomson. The former was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of New York, and the latter by 
the Mayor of Brooklyn. They are to act with Mr. L. L 
Buck, whose appointment on the Board by the Presi 
dent of the Bridge Trustees was announced last week 
and Mr. C. C. Martin the Chief Engineer of the bridge. 


—Mr. Henry K. McHarg has been elected President of 
the Atlanta, Knoxville Northern, which has been 
organized to succeed the Marietta & North Georgia 
road, and took over the property of that company on 
Nov. 1. Mr. McHarg is Vice-President of the Manha '- 
tan Bank, in New York, President of the Texas 
Central Railroad, a director of the Wabash, and a man 
of considerable wealth and ability. The Vice-President 
of the new company is Mr. E. C. Spalding, Presider t 
and General Manager of the Southern Iron Car Line. 
and a railroad officer of long experience. The General 
Manacer is Mr. Joseph McWilliams, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Texas Central road. The new owners 
propose to put the line in good physical condition. It is 
about 230 miles long, connecting Atlanta and Knoxville, 
and should be an important line. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern.—This company as- 
sumed possession and operation of the Marietta & North 
Georgia Nov. 1, 1896. The following elections and ap- 
pointments are announced: Henry K. McHarg, Presi- 
dent, 40 Wall street, New York, N. Y.; Eugene C. 
Spalding, Vice-President, Atlanta, Ga; H. W. Oliver, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor, Marietta, Ga.: Joseph 
McWilliams, General Manager, Marietta, and W. B. 
Bradley, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Bangor & Aroostook.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held in Bangor last week. These 
officers were elected; A. A. Burleigh, President; F. W. 
Cram, Vice-President and Genera Manager ; Edward 
Stetson, Treasurer; F. H. Appleton, Clerk; A. A Bur- 
leigh, B. B. Thatcher, C. A. Gibson, Edward Stetson, H. 
P. Oliver, F. W. Cram and F. H. Appleton, Directors. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—The 
annual meeting of stockholders was he.d at Cincinnati. 
Oct. 28. There were 69,411 shares of preferred stock and 
166,077 of common stock voted for. The following di- 
rectors were re-elected for three years: James D. Layne, 
George T. Bliss and H. McK. Twombly, of New York; 
John T. Dye, of Indianapolis; and W. T. Anderson, of 
Rhode Island. 


‘Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.—William W. 
Noble bas been appointed Purchasing Agent and Pay- 
master, vice S. B. Knight, resigned. 


Indiana & Illinois Southern.—F. E. Basler has been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with 
headquarters at Sullivan, vice Charles P. Walker, Gen 
eral Freight Agent, and Murray D. Crawley, General 
Passenger and baggage Agent, transferred. 


Maricopa & Phenix.—W. J. Cotton is now General 
Freight Agent. and R. L. Blackman General Passenger 
Agent with headquarters at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Mexican Cen ral.—Mr. George C. Sperry has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Telegraph, with headquarters 
at the City of Mexico. Mr. Sperry will have direct 
charge of all matters pertaining to that department ex- 
cept revenue, which will remain with the Traffic Depart- 
ment as heretofore. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—George Erbelding has been 
elected Secretary, vice J. C. Otteson. J. M. Scroggins 
has been elected Master Mechanic of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway of Texas, vice Thomas Inglis, j 


Tabor & Northern.—H. T. Woods has been elected 
General Manager. 


Texas Midland.—¥. W. Fratt is now Superintendent, 
with offices at Terrell, Tex. 


Unudilla Valley.—B. W. Appleton has resigned as 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, and the duties of 
these offices will be performed by the General Manager, 
Frederick F. Culver. Mr. Appleton still retains his 
o‘tice as Treasurer. 











RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Ann Arbor.—On Oct. 20 the company commenced to 
operate the new Ann Arbor Whitmore Lake Cutoff, 
which has been built this season by A. McArthur & Co., 
of Chicago, contractors, under the direction of Mr. John 
White, Engineer. The location was made in 1895 by H. 
E. Riggs, then Chief Engineer. The total length of the 
new line is 7,4 miles, saving 2 milesin distance over the 
old line. The total curvature on the new line is 185 
deg. 7 min., saving 244 deg.46 min. The maximum 
curvature of new line is 2 deg.; on the old line was 6 deg. 
The gradcs on the old and the new lines are shown 


below: 
Old New S.ving 
line. line. innew. 
Against southbound traffic—total rise, ft. 138.5 48 ; 
northbound et = “© 245.5 155 90.5 
Maximum grade, southbound, ft. permile. 105.6 30 
” ** “northbound, “ as 79.2 40 


Bangor & Aroostook.—It is stated that active work 
is likely to be begun shortly on the proposed extension 
of the road from its present northern terminus at Cari- 
boo to Van Buren on the Aroostook River, which divides 
Maine from New Brunswick. This line was surveyed 
when the other divisions of the road were built, but 
nothing more had been done, as its construction was not 
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proving. The line will be about 22 miles long and will 
almost directly north through a country easy for 
railroad building. The present survey would require 
heavy work on the northern end of the line, and it is 
likely that the location will be revised, the new line going 
about seven miles west of the present route. 


Collins & Reidsville.—This road is in operation from 
Reidsville, Ga., to Collins, a distance of seven miles. 


Columbia River & Red Mountain.—Edward J. 
Roberts, Chief Engineer of the Spokane Falls & North- 
ern road, of which the above line isan extension into 
British Columbia, spoke last week as follows in ref- 
erence to the construction of the new road: “That 
part south of the international line is virtually com- 
pleted, while the Red Mountain division will have 
three miles of track laid this week. Four large 
bridges are to be built yet, to say nothing of the one 
across the Columbia, which will be not far from a third 
of a mile long, and will cost about as much as all the 
rest of the road. The road when completed will be 161g 
miles long, and in that distance the elevation is 2,300 ft, 
The work will be completed in November, with the ex- 
ception of the bridge across the Columbia, which will 
be built during che winter. In the meantime a large 
cable ferry will be used. We expect all the traffic we 
can handle upon the completion of the road, and al- 
though the Le Roi and War Eagle mines are the only 
constant shippers at present, there are from six toa 
dozen others that are in shape to ship, and will begin 
upon the completion of our road.” 


Delaware & Hudson.—The second track is now 
complete from Harpursville to Delanson, a distance of 
93 miles. The double track between Ninevah and Har- 
pursville, N. Y., was completed a few weeks ago, on the 
last section. 


Florida Western.—Active work has been begun on 
this road between Carrabelle, Ga., and Appalachicola, 
Fla., and contractor R. L. Bennet, of Tallahassee. Fla., 
has 150 men engaged on the work. The road will con- 
nect at Carrabelle, with the Carrabelle, Tallahassee & 
Georgia, extending to Thomasville, Ga. 


Ilazelhurst & Southeastern.—The Marsh Lake 
Branch of this road bas been opened for business from 
a, Wis., to Marsh Lake, a distance of eight 
miles. 


Hutchinson & Southern.—On the extension from 
Cameron, Kas., to * ae with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Medford, O. T., five miles of track 
has been laid, all bridging isabout completed, 13 miles 
= ne done, and the line will be in operation by 

ec. 1. 


Kickapoo Valley & Northern.—This road has been 
extended from Soldiers’ Grove, Wis., to Readstown, 
a distance of five miles. 


Mississippi & LaFourche.—The first section of five 
miles from La Pice station, on the Texas & Pacific, in 
St. James Parish, La., has been completed, and 
freight is now being carried over the new line. Mr. R. W. 
Edwards, President of the company, proposes to extend 
the road successively to Klotzville, Napoleonville and 
LaFourche Crossing. 


New York & Pennsy!vania.—It is expected that be- 
fore November regular train service will begin, the 
road being now nearly completed to Canesteo, N. Y. 
The grading has been completed and the rails have been 
laid from the Pennsylvania terminus to the long bridge 
near Canisteo. An agreement has been made with the 
Erie road for running rights from Canisteo into Hor- 
nellsville over the Erie’s tracks. Yards and round- 
house facilities have been provided in Hornellsville and 
two regular trains will be run between the latter place 
and Oswayo, Pa., the southern terminus, in each direc- 
tion daily. 


Northern New York.—It is hoped that active work 
on the proposed extension of its southern terminus at 
Tupper Lake, 20 miles south to Long Lake, N. Y., will 
begin before pacts pd 5 A connection will ultimately be 
made from Long Lake with the Delaware & Hudson at 
North Creek, Saratoga County. These extensions will 
open up all the lower part of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. 


Northern Ohio.—General Superintendent Hill states 
that on Nov. 1, 100 miles of the line had been reballasted 
with gravel and in addition a number of fills made, as 
well as culverts and bridges built. The road has been 
so improved that the running time has been materially 
reduced. Itis probable that the three steam shovels 
will be kept in operation all winter, or as much of the 
winter as is possible. Most of the other work will be 
closed down Novy. 1. This road was formerly the Pitts- 
burgh, Akron & Western, andis now being operated by 
the Tae Erie & Western. 


Ottawa, Aruprior & Parry Sound.—President Booth 
and General Manager Chamberlain, of the Canada Atlan- 
tic,of which this road is an extension to Parry Sound, have 
recently completed a tour over the new line, and report 
that the line will be completed through to Parry Sound 
this month, and that the formal opening will take place 
before December. At present only five miles of track re- 
main to be built to complete the through line between 
Ottawa and Parry Sound. The new line begins at the 
terminus of the Canada Atlantic at Pembroke, and ex- 
tends through a great tract of unoccupied but valuable 
timber land, to Parry Sound, where it will connect with 
the boats of the Georgian Bay Steamship Line. The new 
road is expected to give a very large traffic, chiefly in 
lumber, to the Canada Atlantic, freight being carried 
over that line into Ottawa. 


St. Joseph Valley.—Work on the new line from 
Buchanan to Benton Harbor, Mich., is reported to be 
rapidly going ahead, many additional men and teams 
having been secured from Chicago. All the material for 
the construction of the proposed line is now on the 
ground, and the promoters hope to have the road in con- 
dition for running trains by Jan. 1. 


Seaboard Air Line.—The extension of this company’s 
line from Cheraw, S. C., to Columbia, via Kershaw and 
Camden, is expected to begin soon after the new man- 
agement takes hold, it is stated, as the extension has 
been definitely agreed on. 


Sherman & Patten.—President A. A. Burleigh is 
reported as stating that an extension of the line now in 
operation between Sherman, a station on the Bangor & 
Aroostock, and Patten, six miles, is likely to be built. 
The line will go through pine and other timber lands, 
and a special charter will be applied for at the next 
legislature to build a lumber line as far as Cham- 
berlain Lake. The existing line is operated under the 
general railroad laws, but the new road will only be used 
for lumber operations. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.— Passenger 


service on the branch between Titusville and Lakeville, 
Pittsburgh Division, has been discontinued. 








Electric Railroad Construction. 





Aurora, Ill.—The Aurora & Geneva Railway Co. was 
chartered July 29 with the following officers: Mr. Will 
iam Fahnestock, President; R. B. Dobson, Treasurer, 
2 Wall street, New York City; D. A. Belden, Secretary 
and General Manager, Aurora, Il]. Theline joins Aurora 
North Aurora and Batavia. It is built on the side of the 
highway which connects these three cities, and widl be 
extended to Geneva, the county seat of Kane County, 
next spring. The distance to Batavia from Aurora is 
seven miles, and to Geneva, the terminus, from Aurora, 
10 miles. -The population served will be 33.000. The line 
ag the right of way of theC. & N. W. R. R. Co. 

he line is built and in operation to Batavia, with three 
miles to build to Geneva in the spring. There will be no 
contracts for grading or track-laying let. “T” rails (60 
lb. to the yard, and 60 ft. lengths) will be used. Ties 2 
ft. between centers, 6 ft.x8in.x8 in. cedar and white 
oak are used. Road-bed ballasted entire distance with 
best quality gravel, and no grades will exceed 214 per cent. 
Power is furnished by the Aurora Street Railway Co. 
from its power-house in Aurora, which has an equip- 
ment of 1,000 H. P. Babcock & Wilcox boilers; 950 H. P. 
Straight Line engines; 700 KW. capacity Edison gener- 
ators will form a part of the apparatus. One through 
girder bridge, 50 ft. long will be placed over Mill Creek 
bridge. built to carry 40 tons (moving load). The money 
is furnished through subscription to capital stock mainly 
held by Fahnestock & Co, No.2 Wallstreet. There are no 
bonds or indebtedness. The line was opened to Batavia 
for business Oct. 24. Double truck cars, 36 ft. long, fur- 
nished with G. E. 1,000 motors, are used. The road will 
be extended the remaining three miles from Batavia to 
Geneva —"! next spring, connecting with the Carpen- 
tersville, Elgin & Aurora Railway, the southern ter- 
minus of which is at Geneva. There will then bea con- 
tinuous electric line from the north to the south limits 
of Kane County, along the Fox River, connecting 
cities and villages of Carpentersville, Dundee, Elgin, 
South Elgin, St. Charles, Geneva, Batavia, North Au- 
rora and Aurora, a total distance of 27 miles, with a pop- 
ulation of over 60,000. 


Bradford, Pa.—It is reported that a Boston syndicate 
hss purchased the old narrow-gage right of way between 
this city and Olean, N. Y., from the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania, and will construct an electric line at 
once. 


Bristol, Pa.—We have been informed that the Bris- 
tol & Langhorn Trolley Co. will extend its lines 
through Newportville, Emilie and Fallsington to Tren- 
ton. 


Carlisle, Pa.—Work on the extension of the electric 
line to Boiling Springs will be completed in about two 
weeks, and the tracks in Carlisle have been removed 
from York to East High street. Before long, the line is 
to be further extended to Mount Holly Springs. 


Cleveland, O.—The Cleveland & Southern Electric 
Railway Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by Hon. H. C. Masson, F. L. Taft and others 
of Cleveland, to build an electric railroad through Cuy- 
ahoga, Media, Summit and Stark counties. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The traction company will build a 
new brick car barn, to replace the frame structure de- 
stroyed by the wind on Sept. 29. 


Hazleton, Pa.—It is stated that the Lehigh Traction 
Co., of Hazleton, and the Wycming Valley Traction Co., 
of Wilkes-Barre are interested in a scheme to build an 
electric line between Wilkes-Barre & Milnesville, the 
terminus of a branch of the local lines to run along the 
right of the Lehigh Valley Railroad for some distance 
in the upper end. Thetotal length will be about 23 
miles. Work is to be commenced inthe spring. The 
grades will not exceed three per cent. at any point. 


Lewiston, Me.—We are informed that the Lewiston 
& Auburn electric railroad may be extended to Minot 
and Mechanic Falls, and corte pes to connect with the 
Norway & South Paris electric road. 


Millvale, Pa.—The Millvale & Etna Street Railway 
Co. has been granted permission by Millvale authorities 
to place a double track on its line through that village. 


Montreal, Can.—The Montreal Street Railway Co. is 
yushing the construction of its Guy Street and Cote des 
eiges line. The laying of the rails has commenced on 
the Point St. Charles end of the route, one track having 
already been built on Shearer, between Centre and 
William streets. The new power-house at Pointe aux 
Trembles, half way between Maisonneuve and the east- 
ern terminus, is about completed. The two Goldie & 
McCulloch’s engines of 300-H. P. are all ready for work. 
The walls are built of Crown pressed brick, and metallic 
shingles have been used for the roof. The roadbed and 
track-laying has been completed to Ontario street, and a 
connection made with the lines of the Montreal Street 
Railway Co. The trolley poles, all of which are of cedar, 
have been erected on the entire line, a distance of about 
12 miles. The wire has been strung to Maisonneuve, and 
splendidly finished cars, six in number, made by the 
Peterboro Canadian General Electric Co. have been 
built. These cars will reach the city in a few days, 
Fifty-six-pound T-rails have been used. The company 
has a permanent wharf at Bout de I’Isle. 


New Haven, Conn.—On Oct. 26, the Fair Haven & 
Westville Railroad Co. began double‘tracking its line 
from West Chapel street, at Norton, out Derby avenue, 
to the Yale field. The work will be under the charge 
of John C. Punderford, engineer of the road. 

Blakeslee & Son, contractors, completed the construc- 
tion of the Manufacturers’ Street Railroad on Oct. 25. 
This road has been in the course of construction since 
last July. The road is the first electric line built for 
the transportation of freight in the state. The electric 
locomotive which has been ordered _by the railroad com- 
pany from the General Electric Co. is to be shipped 
from Schenectady, N. Y., very soon. The electric power 
is to be “a by the Fair Haven & Westville Rail- 
road Co. The engineering work was done under the 
supervision of former City Engineer Hill and has cost 
about $25,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Consolidated Traction Co. has 
begun to remove the old rails on the Sharpesburg 
branch and put in the new heavy rails. 


Rockville, Conn.—The committee of the common 
council, appointed several weeks ago to investigate and 
report on the petition of the Rockville & Eliington 
Street Railway Co., to lay tracks in the city limits, rec- 
ommends that the railroad must be asingle-track, begin- 
ning ata point on the east of Snipsic street, thence 
along to East Main through Market and Brooklyn 
streets and then passing over many other of the princi- 


be used to carry the electric-light wires. The track is 
to bea 7-in. girder rail. One thousand dollars yearly 
shall be paid to the city. 


Rutherford, N. J.—The road of Union Traction Co., 
from Newark through Arlington, Lyndhurst, Rutherford, 
E. Rutherford, Carlsdadt, Woodridge, Hasbrook Heights 
to Hackensack is under construction, all’contracts being 
under way, and the road will be in operation this Win- 
ter. The power-house 1s located at Rutherford and is 
mostly completed. The road fills an urgent demand for 
a cross-country electric road through this territory, and 
is being built in the best possible manner. The officers 
of the company are: H. C. Adams, President; H. H. 
Copeland, Treasurer; F’. Bourne, Secretary; C. J. Field, 
Chief Engineer. 


Shamokin, Pa.—A route has been selected for the 
extension of the Shamokin & Mt. Carmel Electric Rail- 
road from Ashland to Centralia. Work will be com- 
menced as soon as the rights of way can be obtained. 
The new route will be from Centralia to the North Ash- 
land coalery, thence to the Bast colliery and from there 
to Big Mine Run, about a mile east of Ashland, where a 
connection will be made with the Schuylkill Traction 
line. The distance will be about 2!4 miles, with a four 
per cent. grade. 


Springfield, Mass.—The Springfield & Southwestern 
Electric Railway Co., which proposes to build a street 
railroad from Springfield, through West Springfield 
and Agawan, to Suffield, Conn., has been granted a 
location by the Selectmen of West Springfield, on con- 
dition that the company shall contribute $125,000 toward 
the construction of a new bridge across the Connecticut 
River between Springfield and West Svringfield. It is 
estimated that a bridge, on the location of the present 
wooden structure, will cost $150,000 or more. It is under- 
stood that the company is ready to pay $125,000 as 
soon as it shall have secured right of way in the other 
towns. In Agawan,a franchise on the proposed route 
has already been granted to the West Springfield, Aga- 
wan & Suffield Company, and it will probably be neces- 
sary to make some arrangement with that company in 
order to secure the desired right of way. The building 
of the Southwestern line will also necessitate the con- 
struction of a new bridge across the Westfield River. 


Springfield, Vt.—The Springfield Electric Railway Co., 
which will build an electric road from Springfield, Vt., 
to Charleston, N. H., a distance of 71¢ miles, referred to 
in our construction notes July 24. has finished all the 
grading, and the overhead work will be completed in 
about four weeks. The General Electric Company will 
supply the generators and motors and the Jackson & 
Sharpe Company the cars. ’. H. Slack, of Springfield, 
Vt., will have charge of the erection of the a plant, 
and the track and overhead work is under the direction 
of Fred H. Ley & Co. 


Steelton, Pa.—The Citizens’ Passenger Railway Co., 
which is operated by the Hafrisburgh Traction Co., has 
been granted consent to operate an extension of its line 
on various streets of Steelton. 


Stockton, N. J.—A large force of men are at work at 
Stockton, on the River road, extending the lines of the 
Camden & Suburban Railway Co. from State street to 
Cooper avenue. 


Trenton, N. J.—The East Penn Traction Co. will 
construct an electric line from ‘frenton to Willow 
Grove by Jan1. Surveys have been made. 


Uniontown, Pa.—Rights of way have been secured, 
and thecontractors have begun work on the extension of 
the line of the Uniontown Street Railroad to Brownfield. 
The new line will parallel the Baltimore & Ohio on the 
east side. 

The Uniontown Street Railway Co. has been granted 
the right ef way from Uniontown to Brownfield. 


White Plains, N. Y.—It is reported that the New 
York, Elmsford & White Plains Railway Co. will soon 
give the contracts for the proposed extension of the elec- 
tric road ftom Elmsford to Tarrytown. 





GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Earnings are re- 
ported as follows: 
Month of weemaanis™ 






; 896. 1895. Inc. o1 de”. 
Grossearp .. ... ....... $2,705,718 $2,358,210 1. $347,507 
i AG) ee - 1,857,937 1,969,516 D. 111,579 
pa errr - 847,781 388.694 I. 459,087 
Aver. oper. mileage.... 6,435 6,481 D. 46 

Three months, to September 30: 
Gross earn 7 350,201 $6,802,509 I. $547,691 
ONEF. EED- cccccvass . 5,266,478 5,317,051 D. 530,573 
Net earn.... 2,083,723 985,158 I. 1,098,264 
Aver. oper. mileage 6,435 6,481 D. 46 





Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern.—The purchasers of 
the Marietta & North Georgia road have paid another 
installment of $100,000 of the purchase money and have 
taken possession of the property. They have formed a 
new company and the road will hereafter be known as 
the Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern, as_ previously 
announced. Henry K. McHarg, of New York, is 
President, and Eugene G. Spalding, of Atlanta, Vice- 
President. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Mercantile Trust Co., 
of New York, and Messrs. George F. Crane, George 
C. Jenkins and James Bond, trustees, have filed their 
answers in the United States Circuit Court to the 
suit instituted by the Johns Hopkins University to 
compel the receivers to continue paying the an- 
nual dividend of 6 per cent. on the preferred stock. 
In their answer to the suit the receivers suggested that 
the trustees should be required to answer it, and an 
order to that effect was passed by the court. ‘The 
answer of the Mercantile Trust Co. is similar to that of 
the receivers. It traces the early financial history of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and concludes with the 
assertion that the Johns Hopkins University ‘twill be 
entitled to no payment on account of the stock held by 
it out of the property or income in the hands of the 
receivers until the claims of all the creditors of the 
company who are entitled to demand payment are fully 
paid and discharged.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The earning in September 
were : 








: 1896. 1895. 1894 
COU OI as oi cccecccccccéces $869 854 $831,510 $789,304 
OPEL. EXP.....-.ccecccees cores 570,499 561,258 526,362 
Net earn........ $299,355 $270,251 $262,942 
P. c. exp. to earn. 65) 675 6654 
Gross 3 mos...... 2,572,165 2,478,298 2,534,144 





Net GN¥t FS MOS .....ccceccesess A $15,267 894,053 
Net earnings in September, 1893, were $320,653; in 1892, 
$304,634; in 1891, $240,033; in 1890, $190,255. 
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Chicago, Hammond & Western.—The stockholders 
have been asked to meet on Jan. 4 to authorize the issue 
of securities amounting to $2,500,000. to be used in pay- 
ing for construction, completing and improving the rail- 
road. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—The 
company makes the following report for September : 











1896. 1895. 1894. 

HOGS CAIN 5 6dscsevevesicceseces $1,122,256 $1,238,527 $1,205,676 
Opel. CXP..ce es ceeeeeeeeeeeees 831,685 876,694 857,158 
et NUL noun eases bencewonys $291.571 $361,833 $348,518 
ms EXP. tO CATN........c00eee 74 10% 71% 
Fixed Charges......s.s++-+eeee 238,792 279,918 238,628 
speek sbWereSeanehoeen $52,779 $121,915 $109,890 

Fe ny yr ORES ET Taree $29,618 967,976 780,333 


Net earnings in September, 1893, were $335,150, in 1892, 
$401,367; in 1891, $432,332; in 1890, $389,769. 

Erie.—The company reports the operations of its en- 
tire system for September as follows; 








; $2 van 190 $2 775 498 he Fess 
Grete xD cruscucccccucces DA8692 "2016.43. 79,541 
Net-carm.....-.0..0+ eee $832,558 $758,955 I. $73,603 
Aes ng to Sept. 9° 995,097,232 $24,256,146 I. $841,086 
OPEL. EXP... --eeee see eeeeeee 18,630,307 18,298,991 I. 331,316 
il lit os cicbuneenndl $6.466,925 $5,957,155 I. $509,770 


In the above statement the proportionate amount of 
the taxes for the current year are included in operating 
expenses. 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—The company_has 
filed a motion in the State Court at_Fort Worth, Tex., 
to dismiss the receivership. Judge Green made an order 
for the Receiver to pay over $200,000 to the company to 
enable it to fully comply with its agreement, and as 
soon as the auditing of the accounts can be completed 
the receivership will be finally terminated. 


Great Salt Lake & Hot Springs.—This road, from 
Salt Lake to Farmington, Utah, was sold last week 
under foreclosure for $70,000. The road was bought in 
by the Salt Lake & Ogden Railway Company for the 
amount of the judgment, the new company being a re- 
organization of the old one. In the new company C, K. 
Bannister, of Odgen, General Manager of the Pioneer 
Electric Power Co., is President, Simon Bamberger is 
Vice-President and Manager, and E. W. Duncan is Treas- 
urer. These officers also own a large majority of the 
stock. The road will be extended as rapidly as possible 
in the direction of Ogden. It is intended to equip it for 
electric operation with power from the Ogden power 
dam as soon as that project is completed. The line is 
about 15 miles long, and was built a few years ago, Simon 
Bamberger being the Manager. 


Gulf & Interstate.—L. P. Featherstone, General Man- 
ager of this company, has recently concluded a contract 
with the Galveston re Commissioners for the ap- 

yroaches for the proposed Bolivar ferry, to be operated 
Cress the city of Galveston, across Galveston Bay to 
Bolivar Point on the main land, and the terminus of the 
Gulf & Interstate road. The contract price is $53,900 
and the ferry is to be used jointly for railroad and ub= 
lic purposes. The railroad is 70 miles long, extending 
through Eastern Texas to Beaumont, near the Neches 
River, where connection is made with the Southern Pa- 
cifie line to New Orleans. When the ferry is in opera- 
tion the cars will be carried on transfer boats across the 
bay to the city of Galveston. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The Directors 
of the company have decided to pass the quarterly 
dividend usually paid in November. The road has a 
floating debt, whose holders are pressing for payment, 
and the Directors therefore do not think it wise to bor- 
row the money to pay the dividend of 1 = cent. The 
company’s balance sheet following, as of June 30, shows 
bills payable of $1,260,000. 


New England.—At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders at Hartford, Conn., President C. P. Clark 
made an address to the stockholders in which he said 
that by the sale of the old station site of the New Eng- 
land in Boston to the Boston Union Terminal Co. for 
$2,000,000, atlarge sum of money would be available 
for improving the freight facilities of the road. He said 
that the prospects of the line had greatly- improved in 
the past syear. The stockholders voted to ratify the 
lease of the Providence & Springfield line made last Jan- 
uary by the directors, the lease being for 103 years at 
four per cent. on the capital of the road, which is 
$530,000, 


North Carolina.—The North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Alliance has filed the necessary legal notice that the 
Alliance will make — to the next legislature 
(which assembles in January) for an investigation into 
the recent lease of this road for 99 years to the Southern 
Railway Company, and for such legislation as_ will 
bring the matter properly before the courts of the tate 
in order that the validity of the lease may be adjudi- 
cated. This isa revival of the attempt made by the 
Farmers’ Alliance nearly a year ago to vitiate the lease. 
The two suits then entered against the Soutnern fell 
through—one of them being voluntarily withdrawn by 
the prosecutors, First Vice-President A. B. Andrews, 
of Raleigh, said this week that the suits were not im- 
portant, insisting that the lease is valid. The Southern, 
under the new lease, is paying and will ~ considerably 
more rental than under tbe old one, under which it (the 
old Richmond & Danville) operated the property for 24 
years at an annual rental of less than six per cent. Now 
the Southern pays the equivalent of 6!¢ per cent. for the 
first five years on $4,000,000, and seven per cent. there- 
atter. The private stockholders, who own about one- 
fourth the stock, are satisfied with the new lease, as 
were the directors on the part of the state who made the 











lease. The directors who made the lease were Demo- 
crats, the Populists not then being in power. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The earnings of the 
railroad company in September were : 

1896. 1895, 1894. 

Gross earn...........2...- $1,801,853 $1,931,561 $1,785,150 
Oper. exp........-- 925,073 1,018,656 962,927 

Net GRIN. «...0000sseves $876,780 $912,905 $822,223 
P. c. exp. to earn........ 5Ike 5214 538% 
Total income............- 914,401 937,591 810,396 
Surplus......sccscsoceses 38,105 W7,418 Def 201,001 
Net earn. 10 mos......-. 7,149,668 7,992,488 7,040,239 
oe a ee eee 1,150,049 350,275 1,498,076 


The charges for the 10 months of the present fiscal 
year include $1,380,824 of equipment payments, of which 
$520,000 Car Trust certificates matured during the year 
1804 and 1895, and are not properly chargeable to the 
business of 1896. .. 





The returns of the coal and iron company show: 











1896. 1895. 1894. 
Gross receipts............ $2,171,411 $2,345,260 $1,793,033 
TORBUOED.. i cescccceses 2,065,789 2,551,954 1,805,555 
|| mis Aheweaiers $105,622 Loss $206,691 Logs $12,522 
Rae 95,000 95,000 122,209 
PRERING  odsccacdtaueeos $10,622 Def. $301,694 Def. $134.731 
R008 $0 BIDE. 5 oo csdvienscex 268,710 94,463 Prof. 94,035 
SPER MOON, 5 sicsaicececse ne 1,218,710 1,699,463 1,086,390 


Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern.—The American 
Loan & Trust Co. has filed an application for permission 
to foreclose and sell the road. This is virtually the first 
important step taken looking to the sale of the line and 
its separation from the Union Pacific system. The Re- 
organization Committee, formed several months ago, 
has made such progress that after the grarting of the 
petition of the Trust Company the road will be fore- 
closed at once and bid in by the bondholders and then 
the reorganization plans will be put into operation. 


Roanoke & Southern.—On Nov. 24 at Roanoke, Va., 
this road, which for several years has been operated 
under lease as a division of the Norfolk & Western, will 
be sold by order of court by the special masters, Charles 
Sharp and G. E. Bowden. The upset price is $500,000, 
and no bid for less than that sum will be entertained. It 
is understood that the new owners of the Norfolk & 
Western will secure the property without opposition. 


Rutland.—The annual report contains the following 
remarks on the breaking off of relations with the Cen- 
tral Vermont, after that road went intoa receivership: 
On March 20 the Central Vermont, the lessee of the Rut- 
land Railroad and property, went into the hands of re- 
ceivers appointed by the United States Circuit Court. 
The rent which had been promptly paid prior to that 
time was not paid upon the last day of March when 
due. The officers of your company immediately made 
application to the court for a prompt payment of the 
rent, and on May5 the Circuit Court declined to order 
payment of the rent, but ordered that the officers might 
enter upon and take possession of the company’s property 
May 7. Upon this order your officers took possession of 
the road and property, and since that time have been 
operating it. The Chancellor also ordered the payment 
to the Rutland Co. by the Receivers of the rental due 
and unpaid to March 20. The amount of rental still due 
and unpaid from March 20 to May 7 is undetermined and 
is represented in the statement of the Treasurer by item 
$47,777. The company being without officers or an or- 
ganization adequate to the operation of the road, no 
doubt suffered some loss at the start on that account. 
The rolling stock had suffered considerable depreciation 
while in the hands of the lessee, and the buildings also 
had not been maintained, but the track and the roadbed 
were in good condition. 

The balance sheet, July 1, 1896, shows: 





Liabilities. Assets. 

Common stock....... $2,480,609 | Construction acct....$7,533,422 
Preferred stock....... 4,239,100 | Stocks and bonds..... 438,567 
First mort. bonds, 6%. 1,464,100 | Real estate............ 134,428 
Second mort. bonds, 5% 1,430,900 | Stock and equipment. 2,004.752 
Con. mort. bonds,44%% 605,000 | Central Vt. R.R. Co.. 40,817 
Notes payable......... 45,000 | Re’v’rs C.V. R.R. Co. = 47,777 
Unpaid dividends..... 2,982 | Accounts receivable... 48,735 
Coupons unpaid...... 9,873 | Profit and loss ....... 57,806 
Accounts payable.... SOE TORS 5 s.sisisccnsiccase cee 22,821 
Pay-rollacct., June... 21,460 

RON a cwenes sewers S1D;520.120" “Total)...ccscices coven $10,329,129 


Seaboard & Roanoke.—No public change in the 
management of the road has yet been made, but news- 
paper interest in the future of the property still con- 
tinues, and is responsible for a great variety of state- 
ments. One that the New York interest had failed to 
meet payments in the stock purchased was promptly 
denied. The following is said to be published by author 
ity of the purchasers: There is no trouble whatever in 
the negotiations for the change in control of the Sea- 
board Air Line. The control of about 8,300 shares of the 
Seaboard & Roanoke stock will be transferred to Mr. 
J. F. Ryan before Nov. 15. The question of money has 
never once entered into the affair and the reports circu- 
lated of alleged hitches and the like are groundless. The 
McLane pool has entered into with Mr. Ryan, and the 
control will pass into Mr. Ryan’s hands before Nov. 15. 
On the same authority the statement is made that Mr. 
Ryan has acquired the control of the road for himself 
and in the purchase of the property he stands alone. 








Electric Railroad News. 


Albany, N. ¥.—The Oneonta Street Railroad Co. has 
purchased the building formerly occupied by the Min- 
eral Paint Co., on Mechanic street, which will be con- 
verted into a carhouse and power station. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Brooklyn Heights reports its earn- 
ings for the three months ending Sept. 30, 1896, as below: 

















1896. 1895. Inc. or decs 

Gross earn. from oper...... $1,189,871 $1,150,285 I. $39,586 
Oper. exp. (exc. taxes)..... 673,5 628,362 I. 35,144 
NSE DAN: 5. 0ss<ccexauancs $516.365 $511,923 I. $4,442 
Income from other sources 61,326 54,788 =I: 6,528 
Gruss income..... .......: $577,691 $576,711 I. $10,980 
Fixed Charges. ..cccescccces 505,946 516,726 D. 10,780 
BOEDIOE so cccscvsccccs esses $71,745 $49,985 I. $21,760 


Burlington, Ia.—Articles of incorportion of the Bur- 
lington Railway & Light Co. have been filed. The 
capital stock is $1,250,000, and the incorporators are J. 
J. Ransom, G. H. Higby, E. C. Walsh, A. E. Alsh and C. 
H. Walsh. The object of the incorporation is the owner 
ship and operation of steam and street railroads, gas and 
electric-light plants, power and steam heating plants. 


Chicago.—The total cost of equipping the Lake Street 
Elevated Railroad, Chicago, with electricity was $294,- 
QUO. Since the change in motive power, it is reported, 
a saving in labor alone of $4,000 per month has been 
made. It is expected that as soon as the employees have 
become perfectly familiar with the working of the new 
system, a saving of $10,000 a month will be made. As 
soon as the Lake Street Elevated commences using the 
Union Loop, it will be required to pay a toll of 10 per 
cent. on its gross receipts. This road is now carrying 
about 30,000 passengers a day and the increase in traffic 
due to running trains around the Loop is estimated at 
from 5,000 to 15,000 passengers per day, an increase of 
5.000 passengers a day would more than offset the ad- 
ditional expense. The Lake Street Elevated received 
from the Union Loop Company $441,000 for the Lake 
Street Extension running from Fifth avenue to Wabash 
avenue. : : 

The Chicago City Railway Co. has issued $10,000,000 
5 percent. bonds. It is stated that this is not an increase 
in the indebtedness of the company, but rather a con- 
solidation of the debts. By this move a trust fund is 
secured to pay off the first mortgage issue now standing 
against the property, which does not come due until 


1928. 


_ Shamokin, Pa.—The Schuykill Traction Co. reports 
its gross earnings for the year ended Sept. 30, 1896, as 
$96,809, an increase of $5,873 over the previous year; op- 
erating expenses, $56,008, a decrease pf $1,613, and net 
earnings, $50,801, an increase of $7,441. The fixed charges 
for the year (interest on bonds) were $25,000, leaving a 
surplus of $15,801, an increase of $7,551. 
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Traffic Notes. 


_ A St. Louis mill has ordered from India 1,500 tons of 
jute butts, to be taken by water to Galveston, Tex. 


The new elevator of the W. W. Cargill Company, at 
Green Bay, Wis., has just been completed. It has a ca- 
pacity of 500,000 bu. and is one of the best-equipped 
elevators in the state. . 

The Cleveland Leader says that the Conneaut & Port 
Dover car ferry is doing a successful business. The 
company is said to have made contracts which will give 
it 60 cars of coal daily all winter. 


The Managers of the Joint Traffic Association have 
made a plan for taking iuto the association those 
companies running vessels on the lakes which are 
controlled by railroads in the association, and it is said 
that the presidents of the roads interested have practi- 
cally approved the plan. 


It is reported that the railroads interested in emigrant 
traffic from the Atlantic seaboard to points beyond the 
Missouri River have agreed to abolish commission to 
outside agents in New York City after Jan. 1. This 
agreement, long desired, but heretofore impossible of 
accomplishment, has been made possible by the improve- 
ment in the relations of the steamship lines with each 
other. The payment of commissions 4 the railroads to 
the steamship lines will probably be continued. 


Reporters at Canton, O., estimate that during the 
presidential campaign, up to Nov. 1, the railroads car- 
ried to that town, in special trains, over 500,000 passen- 
gers. In addition to these, very large numbersof people 
went to Canton on regular trains. Most of these passen- 
gers have been carried at half rates, and some at prices 
much lower than that. For some time the Cleveland, 
Canton & Southern and the Cleveland, Terminal & Val- 
ley carried passengers from Cleveland to Canton and 
back, a round trip of about 120 miles, for 40 cents, equal 
to 3}¢ mills per mile; and for a week or more the rate 
was only 25 cents, equal to 2.1 mills per mile. 

Lines are being drawn closer and closer among the 
local passenger and ticket agents, and it will soon bea 
difficult matter to deal with brokers or to cut rates with- 
out detection. A great obstacle in the prosecution of 
cases has been the refusal of the agent making the com- 
plaint to push the case. Many of the ticket men have’ 
kept debit and credit accounts with each other and 
squared their cases outside the association. Now a 
special solicitor has been we by the Western Pas- 
senger Association to conduct such cases. Chairman 
Caldwell has just appointed J. H. McBride to this posi- 
tion, in accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
association in September. His headquarters will be in 
Chicago and he will be available for the prosecution of 
offending ticket agents whenever called upon.—Omaha 
World-Herald. 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 4, 1896, 

Receipts and shipments of corn at Chicago this season 
broke the record. They were the largest in the history 
of this ee Lake rates on grain have fluctuated con- 
siderably during the past two months. On Aug. 31 the 
rate on corn, Chicago to Buffalo, was 1 cents a bushel. 
The present rate is 2!¢ cents. The rates have gone up and 
down between these two figures fortwo months. The 
movement of whett and oats by water has been very 
light. The wheat rate has run from 1 to1 cents. The 
highest the oat rate has gone was 214 cents, at which 
rate 250,000 bushels were taken last week. The rates on 
package freight have been almost absolutely maintained 
at tariff, according to the agreement. Tramp boats have 
caused little trouble to the lines in the agreement. Re- 
cently a tramp contracted 5,000 tons of sugar, 
Chicago to New York, to go by the Erie Canal, but great 
trouble was experienced in securing dockage at New 
York and a second attempt of this kind is not likely to 
be made again soon. 

The Board of Administration of the newly reorganized 
Western Freight Association has begun business with 
but two members—Messrs Midgley and Wellington. Mr. 
Parker, of the Missouri Pacific. is said to have prac- 
tically accepted as one of the administrators, but he has 
not yet assumed the duties of the office. Mr. Fletcher 
and Mr. Munroe, the two other elected administrators, 
have declined. ‘lwo new men will be elected to fill these 
vacancies. The election will probably be by lettec vote 
among the presidents. The name of A. J. Vanlanding- 
ham, Commissioner of the Kansas City Transportation 
Bureau, has been proposed as one of the Commissioners, 
but there will probably be opposition to him. 

The Galveston Terminal lines have resolved to meet 
the Southern Pacific’s competition in immigrant traffic 
through that port. 

The Santa Fe and the Frisco have not completely 
severed all passenger relations, as has been reported. The 
latter was unable to connect with the famous limited 
California train. The Wabash offered to give the Santa 
Fea  Neleadl sleeper at Kansas City and the offer was ac- 
cepted. 

Eastbound shipments by lake last week were 129,444 
tons, of which 121,329 tons were grain. Total all-rail 
shipments were 78,788 tons, compared with 80,844 tons 























for the pape week, a decrease of 2,058 tons, and 
against 83,081 tons for the corresponding week of last 
year. The all-rail shipments by the different lines were: 
WEEK EE. 
To Oct. 31. To Oct. 24 
Roads. 
Tons. pc Tons Pp. G 
Michigan Central..... esinnes 8,250 10.5 9.023 11.2 
Wabash......... eensescssees| UmGED 80 7,937 9.8 
PANS as Be ne 10,610 13.5 8,586 10.6 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago 7,119 9.0 6,907 8.5 
Baltimore & Obio........... 9,385 11.9 9,792 12.1 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis.} 9,745 12.4 8,710 10.8 
Grand Trunk.........sceeee. 7,058 9.0 8,720 10.8 
Noe pi tolls Ute snsenscesvas 7,178 9.9 8,838 10.9 
SS Ra ivecateneas 8,226 | 10.4 8,807 10.9 
C., &, GC. & St. Louis........ 4,292 5.4 3,524 4.4 
MDGAIG.. «ssetoceceos seseee] 78,788 | 100.0 | 80,844 } 100.0 
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Of the above shipments, 3,527 tons were flour, 41,120 tons 
grain, 13,329 tons provisions, 10,027 tons dressed beef, 
1,779 tons butter, 1,818 tons hides and 3,698 tons lumber. 











